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GENERAL STAFF PREFACE. 

The importance of the subject of proper field equipment 
for our infantry is such that it is beheved the following pages 
devoted to Comparative Studies of the Field Equipment 
OF THE Foot Soldier of foreign armies will be read by all 
officers — more particularly those of the infantry arm — with 
real interest and profit. The question of the most suitable 
pack, of aluminum equipments, of the amount of ammuni- 
tion carried on the person, of portable intrenching tools, as. 
well as the growing tendency to reduce the total weight car- 
ried by the foot soldier, are but a few of the problems which 
are dealt with in this work. 

A short preface by General Dumont, as well as the prelim- 
inary description of the United States infantry equipment, 
are omitted from the translation of the text as lacking inter- 
est for American readers. Descriptions of the field equip- 
ment of the infantry of Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy have been revised and brought up 
to date by the United States military attaches accredited to 
those countries. Other data is of the year of publication of 
the French work, which was issued in 1902 by Messrs. 
Hachette & Co., 79 Boulevard, St.-Germain, Paris. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES 

OF THE 

FIELD EQUIPMENT OF THE FOOT SOLDIER OF 
THE FRENCH AND FOREIGN ARMIES. 



By Commandant Lavisse, of the French Army . 

Translated for the Second Division, General Staff, United States Army, 
by Capt. Edward P. Lawton, Nineteenth United States Infantry. 



PART FIRST. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FIELD EQUIPMENT OF THE FOOT 
SOLDIER IN JHE FRENCH ARMY AND IN FOREIGN 
ARMIES. 

The first part of this study is confined exclusively to the 
description of the campaign equipment of the infantry in 
France and in the armies of most of the foreign powers, 
viz, Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
United, States,*^ Italy, Norway, The Low Countries, Russia, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The information on which this description is based comes 
from official documents, extracts from military regulations 
now in force in France and abroad. 

It is manifestly of first importance before entering on a 
discussion of the different field equipments, and before comr 
paring one with another, that we should have before us a 
description of this equipment of guaranteed authenticity. 

a Description of the campaign equipment of United States troops has been 

omitted from the translation. — Editor. 
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10 FIELD EQUIPMENT OF THE FOOT SOLDIER. 

In order to facilitate perusal of this work, there has been 
followed, for each of the armies, the same order of enumera- 
tion of the uniform and equipment which make up the field 
outfit. This order is as follows: The ^clothing, the small 
equipment, the camp equipment, the reserve ration, the 
arms. 

In the text we have multiplied the illustrations so as to 
make clear and as interesting as possible an exposition 
which, in spite of our efforts, will probably appear monoto- 
nous and sometimes even obscure. 



FRANCE. 

1. Clothing, 

A. An overcoat of bluish-gray cloth crossing over the 
breast, straight collar, closed with hook and eye; on the 
left side a cloth loop buttoned to the coat, which serves to 
sustain the waist belt. 

B. An undress jacket of dark-blue cloth fitted close with 
nine metal buttons. It is also furnished with a loop for the 
waist belt. The length of the jacket must be such that it 
will extend 10 centimeters in front and in the back and 8 cen- 
timeters on the sides below the belt, which rests on the hips. 

C. Trousers of red cloth for regiments of the line, of dark 
iron-gray for chasseurs d, pied. Piping of jonquil yellow. 

Headdress. — Cloth cap Uned in the interior with a shell 
of flax linen covered with sheepskin-like kid; the turban 
of red cloth and the band of dark blue for regiments of the 
line; both of dark-blue cloth for the chasseurs a pied. 

Footwear. — Two pair of shoes, one high, laced, the other 

low, with gaiters. 

2. Equipment . 

A. Knapsack (model 1893) of dark canvas, made water- 
proof and holding a wooden framework in the interior. 

Meters. 

Height 0.27 

Width 34 

Thickness 12 

It is closed with a flap, also of canvas, furnished with a 
small pocket for the soldier's personal pocketbook. 

On the top of the knapsack are two loops to receive the 

two overcoat straps. Between them a third loop receives 

a large strap of 1.77 meters, which serves to secure the camp 

utensils. Finally, attached to the sides are two small 

straps to secure the extremities of the overcoat roll. 

11 
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12 FIELD EQUIPMENT OF THE FOOT SOLDIER. 

The suspension straps are attached to two u*on buckles 
furnished with forked tongues fixed to the top of the knap- 
saciv. 

B. The cartridge-box suspension straps are composed in 
front of two flat pieces, and behind of a single strap, the three 
united w^th an iron ring. The extremities of the flat pieces 
and of the single strap are pierced with holes through which 
run hooks to engage in the suspension rings on the cartridge 
boxes. 

C. Three cartridge boxes of poUshed leather furnished with 
suspension rings; on the inner side are sewn loops through 
which the belt passes. Each box holds 40 cartridges. 

D. A waist belt of cowhide, blackened and varnished, 
which supports, in addition to the 3 cartridge boxes, a 
sea D bard for sword bayonet. 

3. Small Equipment 

This comprises a haversack of strong canvas, dark brown 
in color, carried by means of a strap over the right shoulder, 
a tin cup, 2 shirts of canton flannel, 1 pair drawers of linen, 
a cotton cap, 2 handkerchiefs, a flannel band, a cravat, a 
pair of canvas gaiters, an individual mess kit of galvanized 
iron, a first-aid package, a case containing thread, needles, 
scissors, a thimble, and a comb; brushes, an identification 
card, a pocketbook. 

4. Camp Outfit. 

Each soldier receives a small canteen of 1 liter capacity, 
of galvanized iron, which is enveloped in a covering of 
bluish-gray cloth. It is carried by means of a strap pass- 
ing over the left shoulder. 

Utensils, — Besides the individual kit the foot soldier car 
ries collective utensils of iron, to wit: A pan for S men, 1 
camp kettle for 4 men, a coffee mill for :^0 men, a cam] 
hatchet, 2 issue sacks, and 2 canvas buckets for 12 men. 

Shelter tent — Certain corps are furnished on mol)iliza 
tion with shelter tents, l**- ^^ill be carried ) 

each foot 8^' , colored bro 

and mac : cords and po. 




Field pack with portsble 
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FIELD EQUIPMENT OF THE FOOT SOLDIER. 13 

5, Portable Tools. 

Each company receives 8 shovels, 4 pickaxes (double 
head), 4 picks (single head), three axes, 1 folding saw, 1 
wire nippers. 

6, Reserve Ration. 

Two days' ration for each man, viz: Two rations of pre- 
served meat; 2 rations of field-service bread; 2 rations of 
rice, salt, sugar, and coffee; 2 rations of condensed cheese. 

7. Arms. 

The infantryman is armed with a magazine rifle (the Lehel), 
of 8 millimeters caliber, carrying under the barrel a maga- 
zine for 8 cartridges. 

Length of arm without bayonet meters. . 1. 307 

Length of arm with bayonet do 1. 825 

Weight without bayonet kilos. . 4. 180 

Weight with bayonet do 4. 580 

Ammunition. — There are allotted 120 cartridges per man, 
which are carried in the 3 cartridge boxes. 



GERMANY. 

1. Clothing. 

A. A military overcoat of gray cloth closed over the breast 
by a single row of 6 metal buttons and adjusted to the waist 
behind by a cloth strap. 

It has a falling collar under which there is attached a small 
hood of cotton cloth; the sleeves terminate in wide facings 
which can be* turned down to cover the hands. 

On the front of each of the skirts there is a pocket with 
an obUque slit opening. 

The coat is not Uned except the part which covers the 
breast, which has a Uning of Unen. 

B. A tunic {waffenrock) which closes directly in the mid- 
dle of the breast by a row of metallic buttons and has a 
standing collar. 

It is Uned throughout; in the lining of the skirt on the 
left side and in front the first-aid package is placed. 

Behind, on each of the skirts, are three buttons super- 
posed; the upper buttons, placed at the waist, are hook- 
shaped to receive the belt. 

C. Trousers (tuchhose) of dark-blue cloth, with red 
piping. 

D. A cravat of black lasting (halshinde) which buckles 
behind the neck. 

Footwear. — Each soldier is allowed two articles of foot- 
wear — one pair of boots (stiefel) and a pair of easy shoes 
(schnilrschuTie) of supple tan leather; the upper, of the 
same leather, is laced on the side. 

Headdress. — First. A helmet of leather, lacquered black, 
with two rounded visors and surmounted by a spike; chin 
strap of leather and ornaments of aluminum-bronze. 

The head is ventilated by means of five holes under the 
base of the spike.'' 

« Each man carries a cover of cotton cloth of a greenish-gray color to place 
over the helmet in campaign, to diminish its visibility. 
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FIELD EQUIPMENT OF THE FOOT SOLDIER. 15 

Second. A campaign cap of round form, without visor, 
of same cloth as tunic ; the color of the turban is that of the 
collar of the tunic. It bears in front the imperial cockade 
and that of the particular State from which the regiment 
comes. 

2. Equipment. 

The equipment now in use dates from 1887, but it was 
replaced in 1895 by a new equipment quite different from 
the first, and the fabrication of which was immediately com- 
menced. 

To-day the supply is sufficiently large to assure on mo- 
bihzation the distribution of the equipment of the model of 
1895 to the active army. 

The description of the model of 1887 and that of 1895 
will serve to show the principal differences between the 
two equipments. 

The equipment model of 1887 comprises: 

A. Knapsack of raw-hide with wooden framework: 

Meters. 

Maximum height 0. 32 

Width 30 

Depth at bottom 085 

Depth at top 045 

The interior has no partition dividing it into compart- 
ments; it is closed by a curtain with buckles and by the 
flap of the knapsack. 

The knapsack has no suspension straps affixed to it. It 
is attached to the soldier by means of a rod, which passes 
through loops in the knapsack, and on separate suspension 
straps. 

To accompUsh this, loops are sewed on the upper part of 
the back of the knapsack with intervals between them, into 
which are placed the loops on the suspension straps. 

The suspension straps have three loops superposed, which 
permit of attaching the knapsack to it higher up or lower 
down, according to the size of the man for whom it is in- 
tended. 
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The suspension straps are united by a button, to which 
is also suspended a strap having a hook on the end which 
hooks the waist belt from below. In front they hook 
directly to the cartridge boxes; they have also counter- 
straps, which pass under the arms of the soldier and are at- 
tached by means of rings to hooks placed under the knap- 
sack. 

B. A ration bag (tomisterheutel) of canvas is placed 
under the flap of the knapsack, and is fixed in place by a rod 
passing through loops sewn on the interior of the knapsack 
and on the ration bag. Thanks to these loops, the ration 
bag can be attached equally well to the suspension straps 
as to the knapsack. 

The tomisterheutel carries three, and at need four, days' 
Tations. 

The equipment, model of 1887, is completed with a belt 
which supports 3 cartridge boxes, a haversack to which 
is attached the canteen, and an intrenching tool, if one is to 
be carried. 

The equipment, model of 1895, comprises: 

A. A knapsack (tomister) of hairy sheepskin, light brown 
in color and bordered with yellow leather. It has an inte- 
rior framework of wood: 

Mean dimensions. 

Meters. 

Height of frame (3 sizes ) . . 0.295, .310, . 335 

Width of frame 29 

Depth at bottom 050 

Depth at top 027 

The interior is entirely Uned with impermeable red- 
brown canvas. It comprises: 

A compartment for clothes, L (wdscJiebeutel) ^ in which are 
carried a sliirt, socks, a handkerchief, a pair of drawers; two 
small pockets for cartridges, P (patronenbehdlter) j at the 
bottom of the flap, each intended for a box of 3 cUps, that is, 
15 cartridges; a ration pocket, V (leben^mittelheutel) ; a case, 
E (zeltzuhehorheutel) y for the shelter-tent accessories. 

The middle of the lower part of the knapsack has a pad 
OT- cushion, C, which forms a shelf on which rests the box 
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»f preserved meat; around it are the brushes, easy shoes, 
Jid sewing and washing accessories, all assembled in a 
3>undle. 

Each suspender of the knapsack is composed of two 
ntraps; one, the principle one, unites directly, by means of a 
^rass hook C, the knapsack to one of the two cartridge boxes 
which are carried over the stomach, the other, fixed on a 
movable pivot to the fii^st at the height of the armpits, passes 
under the arms and is attached by a triangular eyelet T to a 

iJhook A, riveted to the lower part of the knapsack. 

B The suspension straps are united to the knapsack by 

^icrew nuts; to adjust them to the size of the man the nut 
is unscrewed and the rivet taken off and engaged in one of 
the holes bored in each strap, being placed higher up or 
lower down, according to whether you wish to lengthen or 

i^horten it. 

■ Aroimd the knapsack three small straps serve to hold the 

Overcoat in place. 

B. The equipment comprises also a belt (leibriemen) of 
black leather with belt plate, a bayonet scabbard movable 
on belt, two cartridge boxes (patrontasche) of leather, 
colored fast black. They are arranged for each to contain 
45 cartridges packed in three pasteboard boxes. 

The straps which serve to suspend the cartridge boxes from 
ihe belt are sewen to the cartridge box at one end only, the 
free end being provided with a buttonhole, by which it is 
attached to a copper button placed imder the box. 

Tliis arrangement assures the independence of the car- 
tridge boxes. They can be attached or detached without 
taking off the belt. 

C. The bag or haversack (brotbeutel) of impermeable 
brown canvas has two compartments; it is carried on the 
belt on the right side by means of two straps. 

The haversack has a shoulder belt of canvas to suspend 
it from the shoulder when the belt is not made use of; for 
tills pui"pose the shoulder belt has at its extremities two car- 
bine swivels, which are attached to rings sewed under the 
flap of the haversack. 
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When the man does not carry the knapsack he can make 
use of this shoulder strap as a suspension strap for the car- 
tridge boxes; for this purpose he places the belt astride of 
his shoulders and engages the carbine swivels in the rings 
of the cartridge boxes. 

In the haversack is carried the goblet or cup (tririkhecher) 
of aluminum. It bears on the outside a mark dividing it 
into two parts of equal holding capacity. 

We may thus sum up the principal features of the two 
equipments : 

Equipment, Model 1887. 

The different parts of the equip- 
ment are supported and bound to- 
gether by suspension straps. 

Adoption of a ration bag. 

Carrying of the cartridges on the 
belt by means of 2 cartridge boxes in 
front and one behind. 

The number of cartridges carried 
by each man is 150. 

The knapsack has no interior di- 
visions. 



The knapsack rests to a great ex- 
tent upon the j>osterior cartridge box, 
which itself is supported in the small 
of the back. 



Equipment, Model 1895. 

Suppression of the independent 
suspension straps. Adoption of a 
knapsack with suspension straps at- 
tached. 

Suppression of ration bag! 

Suppression of the posterior car- 
tridge box and placing of 30 car- 
tridges in the knapsack. 
. Number of cartridges carried by 
each man is reduced to 120. 

The knapsack has several com- 
partments, intended to protect the 
different kinds of articles it carries 
and to facilitate the distribution of 
the load. 

The posterior face of the knapsack 
is slightly concave to fit well to the 
back. Its lower extremity is sup- 
ported upon the middle of the waist 
belt. 



3. Articles of Small Equipment. 

A pair of drawers made sufficiently full to be used provi- 
sionally as trousers in cantonment, brushes, a grease box, 
a coffee box, a rice bag, a salt bag, a pair of socks, 2 shirts, 
2 handkerchiefs. 

4- Camp Equipment. 

A. Each soldier is provided with a piece of canvas for an 
individual tent (zelt-ausrustung) of square shape, 1.65 meters 
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on a side, of impermeable brown cotton, furnished with but- 
tons and eyelets of aluminum. 

The tent canvas is habitually carried rolled around the 
overcoat on top of the knapsack. 

The tent poles (zeltstock) and the other accessories are 
placed in the case intended for them under the flap of the 
knapsack. 

B. Utensils. — There is for the infantry but one type of 
utensil, viz: 

An individual camp kettle Qcochgescliirr) of aluminum, 
blackened, having a capacity of 2J liters. 

Lines visible on the interior and exterior, made by flow of 
the metal, divide it up into demiliters. 

An aluminum handle for use with the kettle, or with the 
cover, may be taken off and carried inside the kettle. 

C. The individual canteen (Jeldjlasclie) of .75 Uter capac- 
ity is covered with gray felt, which is held to the sides by 
compression buttons. 

A strap passes around the canteen, the ends meeting at 
the neck, and terminates with a carbine swivel which serves 
to hang the canteen to the haversack. 

5. Portable Tools {schanzzeug) , 

The number of portable tools amounts to 115 to a com- 
pany, as follows: 100 small spades {Heine spaten)^ 10 pick 
hatchets (beilpilce)j 5 hatchets (beil). 

The tools are carried on the belt behind the bayonet scab- 
bard, handles downward. Each tool cover is provided with 
a strap to attach it to the bayonet. 

6. Reserve Ration. 

The foot soldier carries three days' rations, composed of 
the following: 

Kilos. 

Biscuit 0. 750 

Preserved meat 815 

Preserved vegetables 475 

Salt 075 

CoflFee Q7S 
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With its wrappings the total weight of the ration amounts 

to 2.390 kilograms. 

7. Armament. 

The rifle, model 1898, is a bolt gun furnished with a repeat- 
ing mechanism and having the magazine under the receiver, 
which is fed by clips. 

Caliber of barrel millimeters. . 7. 9 

Length of rifle meters. , 1. 245 

Empty weight kilos. . 4. 100 

Each foot soldier carries 120 cartridges. 



ENGLAND. 

1. Clothing. 

A. Overcoat, universal pattern, of drab mixture, water- 
proofed; double-breasted, to reach within a foot of the 
gi-ound ; stand and fall collar 5 inches deep (2-inch stand and 
.3-inch fall), fastened with two hooks and eyes; loose, turn- 
back cuffs, of single material, 6 inches deep; two slits at side, 
10 inches long, and two patch pockets inside; two rows of 
buttons down the front, four in each row; shoulder strap of 
melton cloth, the same color as the garment. 

B. Jacket or blouse of special mixture, khaki-colored 
serge ; single-breasted, very loose at chest and shoulders, but 
fitted at waiat; 2i-inch expanding pleat down the center of 
the back, sewed down below the waistband, and waist seam 
and band 2i inches wide ; a hook at each side of the waist to 
assist in supporting the belt; turn-down collar, to fasten 
with one hook and eye; two large pockets above and two 
below the waist; five large brass buttons down the front, the 
bottom one on the lower edge of the waistband. 

C. KJiickerbocker breeches, khaki-colored serge. 

Headdress. — For home service, a forage cap made of mate- 
rial to match the service dress in color, but of cotton: wide 
peak, set at an angle of about 60 degrees, and carried well back 
to |)rotect the temples. For service abroad, a helmet is 
worn, covered with khaki drill, with projecting peak all 
round. 

Footwear. — Laced shoes, reaching above the ankle, made 
of russet leather. Leggings ai-e no longer manufactured for 
issue to troops. The woolen, kliaki-covered putties take the 
wplace of them. 
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2, Equipment. 

A. The equipment consists of: One waist belt, two Im- 
pound cartridge pockets, two 10-round cartridge pockets, one 
bandolier, one haversack, one water bottle and strap, one 
mess tin and cover, one coat carrier (web), two coat straps. 

B. Waist belt, — Until present stock is used up, the buff 
waist belt, G. S., will be used; afterwards a plain russet 
leather belt will be issued. The latter is a russet strap, 2} 
inches wide, with a removable buckle. 

C. The cartridge pockets are made of russet leather in one 
piece, riveted together, with a loop at the back, through 
which the belt is passed. The 15-round pocket is rectangular 
in shape, and is designed to hold cartridges in clips, two with 
points of bullets down and one with points up, the latter 
being sandwiched between the former. The 10-round pocket 
is conical in shape, and the cartridges in clips are inserted 
with points of bullets down. Each 10-round pocket has a 
strap inside, by which the front charger is secured by button- 
ing the point of this strap onto the stud on the front of the 
pocket. Each 15-round pocket has a brass D at the back for 
taking the hook of shoulder straps of the overcoat carrier. 

D. Bandolier, — It is of russet leather, with five 10-round 
cartridge pockets riveted on the front. There is a triangular- 
shaped brass fitting for regulating the size of the bandolier, 
on which a strap for steadying the bandolier is secured. 

E. Haversack. — This is a canvas bag of the color of the 
service uniform, with a small pocket sewed on the back end 
to take the emergency ration. It is intended for carrying 
the unused portion of the day's bread or biscuit ration, a fork 
and spoon, tooth brush, and additional ammunition, when 
necessary. 

F. Water bottle is of enameled iron, covered with felt. Its 
weight filled, with strap, is 3 pounds 12 ounces. 

G. Mess tin and cover. — The former is of the D-shaped pat- 
tern, with canvas cover of the color of the service uniform. 
This cover forms a bag into which the tin is inserted and 
secured by a ''lid" buttoning over it. By unbuttoning this 
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lid, the mess tin can be extracted without removing the cover 
from the belt. On the flat sida of the cover are two leather 
keepers, through wliicli the belt i.s passed, and on the inner 
toj) edge is a brass ring to which tlie steadying strap of the 
o."(r,.-oat Carrie.' is attached. The unused portion of the 
meat ration is carried in the mess tin. 

H. The coat carrier consists of two web straps, each one 
having a loop which goes around the overcoat when folded, 
so as to make a package of about 15 inches long and 9 inches 
deep. These straps are passed from the overcoat over the 
shoulders, and are fastened into the D of the IS-raund car- 
tridge pockets. The right-hand strap is passed under the 
bandolier and the left-hand strap over the bandolier. The 
coat is steadied on the back by hooking a steadying strap into 
the brass ring on the inner top edge of the mess-tin cover. 
The top of the coat should be on a level with the top of the 
^loulders. 

I. The overcoat straps are two straps placed around the 
overcoat when folded, previous to its being placed in the 
caiTier. 

3. Small Equipment. 

The haversack is suspended from the right shoulder to the 

left side under belt and as far to the rear as possible. The 

water bottle is suspended from the left shoulder to the right 

Ide, and is under the belt. The bandolier rests on the left 

lulder, pockets in front. 

The following articles arc attached to the waist belt: In 
the center of the back the mess tin in cover; next on the 
right, a tin, in cover, containing vaseline, which is us,ed as 
a foot grease and a rifle oil; then, one 15-round cartridge 
pocket; then, one 10-round cartridge pocket. Beginning 
again with the mess tin, on the left is the bayonet; then, 
one 15-round cartridge pocket; then, one lO-round car- 
tridge pocket. Each one of these articles is provided with 

loop through which the waist belt passes. 

The cartridge pockets are worn well over the hips, so as 

>t to prevent a man from lying flat when in a prone posi- 
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Tlie bandolier is adjusted by buckles on the front and 
back, so that the ammunition pockets do not impede the 
freedom of the right arm or interfere with the proper slope 
of the rifle on the left shoulder, where it is ordinarily carried. 

In the pockets of the overcoat are carried a comforter 
cap and one pair of socks. A jersey, or cardigan jacket, is 
issued, but unless ordered to be worn, it is carried with the 
overcoat. 

Each soldier canies a clasp knife on a lanyard I'ound the 
neck. 

The following articles are issued to the soldier, but are 
carried on the baggage wagon: A waterproof sheet: a blan- 
ket. The following articles, known as the Spare field kit, 
are packed in a canvas bag, and carried on the wagons: 
One pair canvas shoes, 1 pair shoe laces, I pair drawers, 1 
fitted housewife, 1 flannel shirt, 1 small book, 1 towel and 
soap, 1 canvas bag, Shotild it be decided that the Spare 
field kit should accompany the troops in the field, it will be 
carried in second-line transport vehicles, otherwise it will 
be left at the base. 

The weight of all the articles carried on the ba^age 
wagon is 12 pounds, and the weight of all the articles worn 
by the man or carried by him (including rifle, but excepting 
intrenching tools) is about 50 pounds. 

4. Camp Equipment. 

Each man receives an impermeable piece of canvas of rec- 
tangular shape measuring 3 feet wide by 6 feet 6 inches in 
length, and wliich is bordered tlu'oughout its circumference 
by a wide seam along which are placed, equally distant, metal 
eyelets, 36 in all. 

UteThsil.^The only utensil carried by the men consists of 
a mess tin, the cover of which can be used as a saucepan. 

5. Portable Tools. 

It is not fully determined juat what a soldier shall carry 
in the way of an intrenching tool and what shall be carried 
in wagons. It is probable that about half of the man will 
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carry a strong spade, designed both for cutting and digging. 
When considered necessary, wire cutters will be carried by 
noncommissioned officers. 

6. Reserve Ration. 

Each man carries one day's emergency ration, but it is 
expected that issues will be made of the ordinary field ra- 
tion each day. 

7. Arins. 

The better foot troops throughout the British Empire are 
now armed with the Lee-Enfield rifle, Mark I, or the new 
Lee-Enfield. These are both magazine rifies, and carry 10 
rounds. The new short rifle is loaded with the aid of a 
clip, which carries five cartridges. The Lee-Enfield rifie, 
Mark I, was not originally a clip loader, but is being con- 
verted so that the clip can be used. The caliber of both 
rifies is .303. 

Lbs. oz. 

Weight of the Lee-Enfield, Mark I, without bayonet 9 4 

Weight of the Lee-Enfield, Mark I, with bayonet •. . 10 4^ 

Weight of the new short Lee-Enfield, with sling, but without bayonet. . 8 SJ 

Weight of the new short Lee-Enfield, with sling but with bayonet 9 4 

Ft. ins. 

Length of the Lee-Enfield, Mark I, without bayonet 4 IJ 

Length of the Lee-Enfield, Mark I, with bayonet 5 IJ 

Length of the new Lee-Enfield, without bayonet 3 8^^ 

Jjength of the new Lee-Enfield, with bayonet 4 8[i 



AUSTRIA. 

1. Clothing. 

A. An overcoat of dark grayish-blue color, with two rows 
of buttons. It has a falling collar and cuffs on the sleeves. 

B. A blouse of dark-blue cloth, with upright collar, closing 
over the middle of the breast by a single row of black enam- 
eled buttons concealed under the seam. 

C. Trousers of light-blue cloth. 

D. A dark collar with white facing. 

Footwear. — Each foot soldier receives one pair of high 
laced shoes for marching shoes (wooden-pegged and hob- 
nailed, the heels provided with iron plates), and one light- 
weight pair, with uppers of canvas, for easy shoes. 

Headdress. — There is but a single article of headdress, a 
high cap (feldlcappe) of blue cloth, having bound around the 
cap band a neck protector of the same cloth. 

2. Equipment. 

The Austrian foot soldier really carries 2 knapsacks on his 
back — a knapsack proper and a large cartridge box sus- 
pended from a strap with a clasp, the latter seizing the belt 
from below. 

The equipment comprises : 

A. The knapsack (kalbfell tomister) of hairy calfskin 
incloses a frame of light wood, which has the shape of a par- 
allelopiped. It measures: 

Meters. 

Height 0.25 

Width 30 

Thickness (maximum) 13 

^6 
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The face of the knapsack, which rests against the back, has 
jv slightly concave shape, so as to fit well against the shoulder 
blades. ' 

The. upper external angle of the frame has been trimmed 
off so as to form a fiat obKque surface, on which rests the 
oooldng utensils. 

Two straps passing through leather loops sewed on the 
lateral faces of the knapsack are used to hold iii place the 
rolled-up overcoat. 

In the Ulterior the knapsack has the shape of a pocket, the 
tning of which ia at the top. 

The flap is larger than the knapsack. It overlaps its lower 
edge and partly (covers the large cartridge box, which latter 
contains ammunition and food. The knapsack rests on the 
cartridge box, and they are united to each other bj' means of 
a strap sewed on the knapsack, and which buttons on the 
cartridge box. 

The suspension straps used to carry the knapsack are not 
immovably fixed to it. The two are connected by an iron 
rod, whicli passes tlirough loops placed on the upper part of 
the back of the knapsack and on the middle of the suspension 
straps, following the plan adopted in the German equipment 
model nf 1887. 

In front the straps, which are to a certain extent independ- 
ent, and which are called suspension straps because they 
actually serve to support and bind together the different 
parts of the equipment, are hooked directly to the cartridge 
boxes. 

These are besides furnished with counter straps, which, 
after passing around the man's sides, are attached by rings 
to hooks placed on the sides of the lai^e cartridge box. 

Behind, the suspension straps are united by a button, to 
which is also attached a counter strap with a clasp which 
grasps the belt from below. 

B, A large cartridge box 20 centimeters high and 20 centi- 
meters wide. It is divided horizontally by a strong leather 
partition of split rattan covered with canvas into two com- 
partments which may be opened separately. TW ■a^jvss 
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compartment, a parallelopipedon, holds the reserve ration 
and a number of packages of cartridges, varying according to 
circumstances, but which must never be less than the num- 
ber in 2 chpa, that is, 10 cartridges. 

The lower part, of trapezoidal cross-section, is divided by 
vertical partitions into tlu-ee compartments, that of the center 
capable of holding 10 cartridges (2 chps) and the two outside 
ones each 20 (4 clips). The cartridges are placed with the 
bullet end to the front and are packed in pasteboard boxes, 
2 chps to a box, of the same shape and size of cross section 
as the lower compartments of the cartridge box. 

On the sides of the cartridge box attached to straps there 
are metal hooks placed to engage the rings on the suspension 
straps of the knapsack. 

The lower edge of the back of the large cartridge box has 
an iron facing, the extremities of which project out and 
have attached to them two buckles. These buckles hold a 
woven cotton band, which can be tightened at will by means 
of a thumbscrew. This band serves to reheve the pressure 
of the cartridge box on the soldier's back. 

On the back of the cartridge box there are a horizontal 
loop, through which passes the suspension strap and clasp, 
and two horizontal straps with buttons for attachment to 
the belt. 

C. The smaller cartridge boxes (patrontascke) of thick, 
rigid leather have each two compartments separated by a 
partition of wood and shaped hke the cUps which they are 
to carry. 

Their cover of supple leather is sewed sohdly over the exte- 
rior face of the cartridge box and diminishes in size from rear 
to front. 

A metal plate with a spring attached to it, fixed to the top 
of the partition which divides the cartridge box into two 
compartments, serves to keep the chps in place. 

The straps which serve to hold the cartridge boxes to the 
belt are made hke those of the large cartridge box with button- 
holes, and after passing around the belt they are buttoned to 
iron buttons riveted to the bottom of the box. 
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^B Each cartridge box holds 4 clips; that is, 20 cartridges. 
^B The backs of the small cartridge boxes have fixed to tiiem, 
^H&etween the two loops, square buckles, to which are attached 
the clasps of the suspension straps. 

D. The belt of black leather sustains the large cartridge 
box, the bayonet scabbard, the haversack, and, if one is 
, carried, the portable tool. 

Except the two knapsacks all the leather parts of the 
equipment are black. 
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3. Small Equipment. 






The haversack of water-proof brown canvas is carried either 
by a shoulder strap over the right shoulder or attached to 
the belt by two straps with clasps. 

It is closed by a flap. A canvas partition divides it into 
two compartments. In the rear compartment there is a 
small place reserved for the canteen. There is, besides, in 
the haversack the knife, fork, and spoon. 

The other articles to complete the campaign outfit are 2 
shirts and 2 pairs of drawers, a cotton jersey, hnen to bind 
around the feet, a handkerchief, a pair of gaiters of blue 
cloth, a brush, a sewing case, a piece of soap, six wliite edg- 
ings for collar, a wiping rod for rifle to each non-commis- 
sioned officer, a double comb, a tooth-brush, a towel, a grease 
box and brush, a screw-driver to every fourth man, and 3 
small ration bags. 

4- Camp Equipment. 

It comprises a small individual canteen of enameled iron 
covered with cloth and carried in the haversack; it meas- 
ures 0.15 meters in height, 0.09 in width, and 0.045 in 
thickness, and contains half a liter. 

Utensils. — There are issued for every 2 men a cooking 
utensil of tin, and for everj' company, 32 water cans. 

These utensils are carried on the knapsack hi canvas cases. 

man carrying a water can does not cany a cooking utensil. 

Shelter tent. — The shelter tent, the use of which was 
adopted by orders of August S, 1893, is formed of an assem- 
blage of lozenge-shaped pieces of canvfts o\ &is\j t^3«« "^^^^ 
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made waterproof. The sides measure 2 meters in length. 
Each soldier carries one of these pieces. 

On three sides of this canvas the edges are furnished with 
buttons and buttonholes for assembling them. 

At the summit of one of the obtuse angles of the lozenge 
is sewed a ring of tin of a diameter practically the same as 
that of the bayonet scabbard. The rifle with its bayonet 
and scabbard attached is passed through the ring and serves 
as a support for the tent. 

The sides of the tent which touch the ground are fur- 
nished with rings through which rope is passed, and which 
is then picketed to the ground by means of small wooden 
pins. 

A shelter tent may be formed of two, four, or a greater 
number of the pieces of canvas. The assemblage of two 
pieces gives the appearance of a pyramid. It is done by 
putting together the summits of two pieces so that their 
two large rings will coincide. Through these rings is passed 
the bayonet scabbard of a rifle, placed vertically on the 
ground. The sides of the two pieces are buttoned together 
and the bottoms are picketed to the ground by means of 
five tent pins. The pyramid thus formed shelters thi-ee 
men. 

The tents of four or a greater number of the pieces are 
made by buttoning together a certain number to form one 
side of the tent, and then uniting this along the upper edge 
to an equal number, which constitutes the other side of the 
tent; two pieces close the extremities. The aspect of this 
tent is that of the roof of a house, the ridgepole of which 
would be supported by a row of rifles. Tents of four pieces 
for 6 men are the rule. 

Each tent is supposed to give shelter to a number of soldiers 
equal to one and one-half times that of the number of pieces 
of canvas used. In case of necessity the number of men 
may equal twice the number of pieces of canvas used. The 
extra pieces are either spread on the ground to protect a 
dampness or they are made use of to double the v 
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Each noncommiasioned officer and private carries in cam- 
Jiaign one of the pieces of canvas and three tent pins. 

Every man not armed with a rifle (such as officers' ser- 
Tanta) is furnished with three parts of a 6-jointed rod to be 
vused as a tent prop. 

Each officer receives (under the same circumstances), 
I two pieces of the canvas, which are carried by the companies. 

5. Portable Tools. 

Every second man" carries a spade. There is, besides, 1 
ick-hatehet (beil-pike) to every 15 men. 
These two tools are attached to the belt by their case. 
ISach company is also provided with 5 lanterns, 2 picks, 2 
lovels, 2 axes, 2 hatchets, 1 handsaw, and various small 
Mis. 

On the handle of the pick-hatchet there are burnt divisions 
E 1 centimeter each. 

6. Rations. 

The ration carried by each man comprises, first, rations 
pplied by the train, one day; second, reserve rations, two 

9. 

The ration supplied by the /min.— This, a day's ration, 
asponds to ours. It has heretofore comprised: 

Grams. 

Bread 700 

Orrwiebttck 500 

Vegetables _ 100 

Salt 30 

Pepper. 0. 5 

Soup - --- 36 

Coffee - 25 

" " « Wbocco - - 17.8 

' The foregoing list and table of the rations carried by the 
foot soldier were correct until the present year (1905), 
when, with a view to diminishing the weight of his load, 
the following changes were made: 

aThe froDl-nink man carries a tool, the rear-rnnk man b kitchen utetisil. 
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(a) Of the train ration the man now carries the bread 
(700 grams) or the zwieback (500 grams) in his haversack, 
the soup conserve (36 grams) in his knapsack, and the smok- 
ing tobacco (17.8 grams) in his haversack or in the pockets 
of his blouse. 

The other articles of the train ration are transported in 
the company commissary wagon. 

(6) One complete reserve ration, which weighs, with its 
packing, 811 grams. 

{c) One reserve ration, without zwieback, weighing 561 
grams. 

The total weight of the rations carried by the foot soldier 
is therefore: 

Of the train ration, 753 grams, or 553 grams, according to 
whether bread or zwieback has been issued. 

One complete reserve ration, 811 grams. 

One reserve ration, without zwieback ^ 561 grams. 

Total weight of all rations carried, 2.125 kilograms, or 
1.925 kilograms, according to the bread component. 

A total of 934 grams, or 734, according as bread or zwie- 
back is used. Taking into account the weight of three small 
canvas bags for carrying the ration, the total weight would 
amount to 951 or 751 grams. This does not take into ac- 
count the meat ration of 400 grams of fresh meat and 200 of 
butter or bacon issued daily. 

2. Reserve-Ration-Portion. — This ration corresponds to our 
knapsack ration, and is not to be consumed except on order 
from superior authority. It comprises : " 

Grams. 

Biscuit 250 

Meat conserve 355 

Salt 25 

Preserved soup 36 

Coffee 25 

Sugar 25 

a This ration is strengthened whenever possible by the addition of 200 grams 
of fresh meat. 
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To which must be added 250 grams for weight of boxes 
and bags, makmg a total of 811 grams for 1 ration and 
2.433 kilograms for 3 rations. 

7. Arms and Ammunition. 

The Austrian rifle model 1898 is a magazine arm, system 
Mannlicher, of 8 millimeters caliber, with fixed magazine 
and with loading clip. 

The length of the arm is 1.272 meters without bayonet and 
1.518 with bayonet; its weight without bayonet is 3.650 
kilograms. The bayonet with its scabbard weighs 435 
grams. 

The cartridge weighs 28.35 grams, and contains a powder 
with nitrocellulose base which gives out but very sUght 
smoke. 

Each man carries on his person 120 cartridges — 40 in the 
two cartridge boxes in front, 60 in the large one behind, and 
20 in the pockets of his blouse. 




BELGIUM. 

/. Clothing. 

A. An overcoat of dark-gray cloth with falling collar; it 
is douhle-breasted. 

A copper hook to support the belt ie placed on each side 
at the height of the hips. 

B. A jacket long enough to cover the stomach, closing 
directly in the center of the breast by means of six buttons. 

A hook support for the belt is placed on the left side. 

C. Trousers of dark-gray cloth with yellow piping. They 
have a leather belt placed between the cloth and the lining, 

. the extremities of which project out behind for the buckle. 

D. A coUar of black lasting bordered with dark sheepskin, 
which is fixed in place by means of a buckle and flap of 
leather. 

He.addresn. — Each foot soldier {carbineer) has two articles 
of headdress; 

1. A chapeau with a truncated body of dark felt, the bor- 
der of which is turned up on the left side. It is habitually 
worn with a cover of linen, glazed and polished. 

2. A fatigue cap of green cloth with yellow piping. 
Footwear. — The foot soldier receives, also, two articles of 

footwear^one pair of high shoes with projecting soles and 
one pair of easj- shoes, laced, with upper of impermeable 
brown canvas lined with white drill. 

r.«ggings of blackened leather laced over the instep are 
worn with the high shoes. 

2. Equipment. 

A. A knapsack of hau'y calfskin lined with gray canvas 
and edged with leather of calf, blackened. At the bottom 
of the knapsack there is fixed a ration compartment. 
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Height of knapsBpk 35 

Widtli of kiiapaacli 36 

Tliiokness Ht top .10 

Tliioknesa at bottom .13 

On the outside of the knapsack 2 cartridge pouches, each 
to contain 30 cartridges, are placed at the bottom of the lat- 
eral faces. 

The suspension straps, which are sewed on the upper part 
of the back of the knapsack, separate into two parts: The 
first is attached hy a triangular ring to a hook riveted near 
the top of the posterior face of the cartridge box; the second, 
after passing around under the arrapit, is fixed under the 
knapsack; on the left side to a buckle, on the right side to a 
hook. 

The face of the knapsack, which rests against the back, ia 
sUghtly concave. 

On the flap there is a strap for the mess kit. 

B. A cartridge box of blackened leather. The front face, 
forming a closing flap, is pierced with two holes, eyelets of 
copper, which aerve to attach it to two copper buttons fixed 
on the back of the box near the top. 

The cartridge box is attached to the belt by two loops 
sewed on the back of the box. 

C. A belt of black leather attached by a plate, which is 
worn on the .side. It supports, besides the cartridge box, 
a portable tool, the haversack, and the bayonet scabbard, 
which latter is furnished with a leather locking ring to pre- 

Bb«nt the bayonet from swinging during the march. 

^ror si 



S. SthoU Equipment. 



L A. A haversack or bag, which is attached to the belt by 
Iro canvas straps, and which has also a detachable strap 

ror slinging it over the left shoulder when not attached to 

the belt. 

B. A handkerchief, a pair of gloves for winter only, a pair 
E cotton drawers, 2 shii'ts of wool and cotton, a towel, a 
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grease box, a pair of trousers of blue linen, a brush bag, scis- 
sors, a shoe bag, a flannel bandage, a sewing case, a ration 
box of aluminum. 

4. Camp Equipment. 

The foot soldier does not have a shelter tent. 

Utensils. — The mess utensils are similar in form, mate- 
rial, and in mode of employment to those adopted in Ger- 
many. They comprise : 

A. An individual canteen of aluminum, capacity of 1 liter, 
covered with brownish-gray felt. It carries, attached to the 
neck, a strap furnished with a carbine swivel to suspend it 
from the haversack. 

B. An individual mess kettle of blackened aluminum of 
a capacity of 2 J liters. 

A spoon, of which one extremity is bent back, can, when 
desired, serve as a handle for the cover of the kettle. 

5. Portable Tools. 

Per company: 100 Linnemann shovels, 12 billhooks, 6 
jointed or folding saws, 1 rose nipper, 1 three-cornered file, 
24 canvas buckets, 12 field lanterns, 12 ration bags. 

6. Reserve Ration. 
The ration carried by the foot soldier is composed of: 

Biscuit kilos. . 0. 5.50 

Presen'cd meat do. . . 0. 300 

Soup Tablets 

Coffee and salt kilos. . 0. 100 

With its wrappings this ration weighs 1.132 kilograms. 

7. Arms. 

The Mauser rifle, model 1889, in use in Belgium, is a bolt 
gun furnished with a magazine filled either by separate 
cartridges or by the use of a clip containing 5 cartridges. 

Weight of rifle empty and without bayonet kilos. . 4. 125 

Weight of bayonet with scabbard do. . . 0. (KX) 

Length of rifle without bayonet meters. . 1 . 277 
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1, EQUIPMENT. CAMP EQUrPAGE, PORTABLE TOOLS 



DENMARK. 

/. Clothing. 

. An overcoat of dark-gray cloth wath two rows of but- 
|itons made of white metal, falling colkr. 

B. A tunic of dark-hlue cloth with scarlet-red collar and 
1 facings, double-breasted. 
'C. Trousers of dark-Hue cloth. ^J 

D. Jacket and trousers of canvas. ^^M 

E. A black collar. ^B 
I Headdress. — A semirigid cap of blue cloth with a white 
l^and on the turban. 

Foot wear. — A pair of boots and a pair of laced easy shoes. 

2. Equipment. 

A knapsack the (lap and sides of wliich are of sealskin; 
I back is of smooth leather. In the interior there is a 
amework of wood : 

^ Meier. 

Height of knapsack _ . 0, 35 

Widtlk 34 

Thickness at top 10 

Thickness in middle - - OB 

Thickness at hottlim - - - - 13 

In consequence of these different thicknesses, the back 

of the knapsack has a slightly curved shape. 

^^ In the interior a square piece of canvas, one side of which 

^nb sewed to the bottom of the knapsack, forms a pocket in 

► which are caiTied 20 cartridges, placed in two cases of metal 

foil. The pocket is closed by means of a leather tongue, 

which is attached to a button riveted to the lower part of 

the framework. 
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In the upper part of knapsack there is a canvas pouch 
for the grease box. 

On the exterior there are noted : On top a strap forming 
a handle, which serves, in case of need, for carrying the 
kjiapsack by liand. 

To the right and left, on the sides, straps are placed for 
strapping on the shoes, which are enveloped in brown can- 
vas cases sewed along the edges of the knapsack. 

A third strap holds in place against the flap the individ- 
ual mess kit. 

The slings of the knapsack are attached, on the one hand, 
directly to the belt by means of two small straps to which 
they are buckled, the straps ending in brass hooks, wliich 
seize the belt from below, passing between the two loops of 
the cartridge boxes. 

On the other hand, toward the middle of each sling, there 
is attached a strap the extremity of wliich, furnished with 
a buttonhole, is buttoned to the bottom of the knapsack. 

The equipment comprises besides: 

A. A support for knapsack thus constituted : A plate of 
leather bears on one of its faces two leather loops to suspend 
it from the belt, and a clamp of sheet steel; to the clamp is 
attached a screw, in which turns a threaded steel bolt 0.15 
meter in length and having the shape of a T. 

The croBspiece of the T, also of steel, measures 0.10 meter; 
it supports a tongue of leather of triangular shape provided 
with a buttonhole at its extremity to fit a button on the 
underside of the knapsack. 

The other side of the support, which rests on the loins, is 
padded. 

On turning the threaded bolt one way or the other, tlie 
tongue of leather on which rests the knapsack, ascends or 
descends at the same time with it. By this means one can 
assure at will the conjunction of the knapsack and belt. 

B. A buckle belt supports the sword bayonet, the port- 
able too], the cartridge boxes, the knapsack support, and 
the canteen. 

C. Two cartridge boxes of stiff leather with supple c 
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In the cartridge box there are fixed pieces of wood ar- 
ranged like steps, on whieh are to rest tlie cases of metal 
foil, each of which holds 10 cartridges. 

The rows of cartridges are thus placed in tiers one above 
another. 

Twisted wire permanently fixed to one of the sides of the 
cartridge box is attaclied to the other by means of a button 
holdfast, and maintains in place the cartridge cases while 
separating the cartridges into groups of five. 

Each cartridge box contains 40 cartridges; it is sus- 
pended from the belt by means of two straps with button 
fastenings. 

The whole equipment is of black leather. 

3. STtutU Equipmeni. 

A. A haversack of brown linen encased by means of but- 
tons in an envelope of waterproof dark canvas and fiu-nished 
with a shoulder strap of blackened leather. 

B. Two drawers, 2 shirts, 3 pairs of woolen socks, 2 hand- 
kercliiefs, 1 pair of woolen gloves, a pair of suspenders, a 
spoon, a flask, a towel and toilet articles, an aluminum cup. 

4- Camp Equipment, 

It comprises for each soldier: 

A. A canteen of aluminum inclosed in a case of gray felt 
fitted tight by means of compression buttons; it is sus- 
pended from the belt by a strap of yellow leather, which is 
buckled around the neck of the canteen. 

B. Aiiindividuahnesskit of aluminum, withacase; capac- 
ity, 2 liters. It is carried on the flap of the knapsack envel- 
oped in a case of brown Unen. 

The Danish soldier does not carry a shelter tent. 

5. Portable Tools. 

They comprise spades and pickaxes, with cases, issued 
b the rate of 1 tool for 2 men, and axes issued at the rate 
. to 16 men. 
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6, Ration, 

Each foot soldier carries on his person : 

1. In the knapsack, 2 boxes of preserved food — that is, 
600 grams of meat and 1 kilogram of biscuit put up in 8 
linen bags. 

2. In the haversack, 700 grams of bread, 250 grams of 
butter in a box, 250 grams of cheese, and a ration of brandy. 

7. Arms. 

The service arm is a rifle of the Krag-Jorgensen system, 
model 1893, of 6.5 millimeters caliber, with magazine under 
the receiver. It loads 5 cartridges. 

Weight of gun with bayonet kilos. . 4. 320 

Weight of gun without bayonet do. . 4. 080 

Length of gun with bayonet meters. . 1. 48 

Length of gun without bayonet do. . 1. 27 

Each foot soldier carries 100 cartridges, 80 in the car- 
tridge boxes and 20 in the knapsack. 
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SPAIN. 

/. Articles of Clothijig. 

A. An overcoat (capote) of blue cloth, standing collar, 
double breasted; two hooka fixed' on each side of the eoat 
at the hips serve to sustain the belt. 

B. A short hooded cape (esclaviTia) of dark blue cloth. 

C. A fatigue jacket (ffuetrera) of dark blue cloth with up- 
■t collar. It is closed by a single row of copper buttons. 

D. Trousers (pantalon de pano) of scarlet color, having 
a double stripe of dark blue along the outside seam. 

In summer the jacket and trousers of cloth are replaced 
by trousers and blouse of cotton. 

Headdress. — There are two articles of head wear: 

A shako {ros) of gray cloth. It has a cover of oilcloth 
and a neck protector. 

A round cap of dark cloth, the turban of wliich is adorned 
with two red bands. Its shape resembles that of the Ger- 
man tam-o'-shanter. 

Footwear.— ^Tv,-o types of foot wear are in use, one pair of 
laced liigh shoes (zapatos) , one pair of canvas shoes with rope 
sole {alpagatas) , one jiair of high gaiters (polainas) of dark 
cloth with buttons. 

The Spaniard habitually wears the canvas shoes with 
cloth gaiters. The laced high shoes are carried along to be 
used in case of need and are packed without covering, along 
the sides of the knapsack. 

2. Equipment. 

A. A knapsack {mochiJa) of gray canvas without frame, 
sides and flap of which are covered with varnished 
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Meter. 

Height 0.26 

Width 35 

Thickness 10 

A vertical partition of linen divides the knapsack into 
two parts. 

The flap is lined with linen, forming a pocket on the in- 
side. On the exterior face the individual mess kit is held 
in place by a small strap. 

On the sides of the knapsack four straps are fixed for 
strapping on the shoes. 

On the top there is fixed a leather case (maletin) for car- 
rying three packages of cartridges. 

B. Suspension straps similar to those in use now in Ger- 
many (equipment model 1889) and in Austria and of which 
a description has already been given. 

C. A belt (cinturon) from which are suspended 2 car- 
tridge boxes (bolsas de municiones) , an old pattern car- 
tridge box (cartuchera) J a bayonet scabbard, a tin drinking 
cup (vaso por agua)j and a goatskin for a canteen. 

All the equipment is of dark leather. 

3. Small Equipment 

It comprises 2 shirts, 2 pairs drawers, 2 pairs of socks, 2 
handkerchiefs, a trousers belt, 2 collars, a jersey, a towel, a 
spoon, a first aid package, a sewing case. 

4' Camp Equipment, 

There are issued to each foot soldier an individual kettle 
of tin« with a holding capacity of 170 centiliters, and a cover; 
there are also issued a coffee pot for each section, a medical 
bag and a litter per company, the latter carried by a hos- 
pital man. 

5. Portable Tools, 

The sappers carry a machete, a species of long cutlass 
which serves as a hatchet. 

« The adoption of a mess kit for a group of 7 men is now under consideration. 
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Each battalion receives 13 pioneers' tools, viz, 5 axes, 2 
spades, 1 saw, 5 picks. 

6, Rations. 

Each soldier carries two days' rations in his knapsack. 

7. Arms, 

The Spanish Mauser rifle, model 1893, of 7-niillimeter cali- 
ber, is a bolt gun with magazine under the receiver. 

The magazine can be filled with cartridges separately or 
by the aid of a clip. 

Meters. 

Length of rifle without bayonet 1. 234 

Length of rifle with bayonet 1. 800 

Ammunition.— E2i.ch. man carries 150 cartridges, thus 
disposed : 

In the two cartridge boxes 60 

In the old pattern cartridge box 45 

On the knapsack in leather case (maletin) 45 



ITALY." 

1, Clothing, 

A. An overcoat ^ (cappotto) of blue cloth with one row of 
buttons of white metal; turn-down collar; the tails of the 
overcoat are turned back from the front and joined by but- 
toning them together behind the back. 

The seam of the coat sleeve at the shoulder is surmounted 
by a cloth strap, on which there is an escutcheon bearing the 
regimental number. 

B. A jacket of linen (giuhha ditela). Also a blouse of 
dark blue cloth with turn-down collar of black cloth. 

C. Trousers of blue cloth (pantalone di panno) with red 
piping and trousers of linen. 

Each soldier receives 2 articles of headdress — a stiflF high 
cap (chepi) of dark-blue cloth with red piping, and a fatigue 
cap with visor (berretto) . 

Footwear. — He is also issued 2 pairs of shoes (scarpe) with 
2 pairs of linen gaiters (uose di tela) . 

2. Equipment. 

A. A knapsack (zaino) of calfskin containing in the inte- 
rior a framework of wood covered over with canvas. 

Meters. 

Height , 0. 31 

Width 40 

Thickness 10 

In the top of the knapsack there is a wooden cartridge 
case, the entrance to which, placed on the right side, is cov- 
ered by a flap of hide. 

« In reproduction the illustrations, figs. 76-89, showing the United States 
-equipment, have been omitted. 

b This coat is not an overcoat as the term is generally understood. It is 
worn over the shirt and is in general use outside the barracks, for marches, 
campaigns, etc. It is even worn at grand maneuvers during the hottest part 
of the season. 
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The slinga of the knapsack are sewed on the upper face 
of the inner covering, they then pass around the cartridge 
case and through the back of the knapsack at one-third of 
its height from the top by means of two openings made in 
the outer covering and a reenforcement of leather. 

Each sling terminates in a ring which is attached to a 
hook fixed at the base of the knapsack. The part of the 
sling which passes under the armpit has a rounded form 
obtained by sewing together the two edges of the sling. 

The leather reenforcement of which we have spoken above 
bears two copper keepers, to which are attached by means of 
double buttons the cartridge-box slings {cinghie per ear- 
iuccere). Each of these slings ends in a buckle with an iron 
hook attachment, which hooks to a ring placed at the back 
of the cartridge box. 

The connection of the knapsack with the cartridge box 
is thus assured. 

The equipment comprises also : 

A. A belt with a buckle (crinturino), the latter being 
placed on the side. 

B. A cartridge box for loading clips {gihema per caricatan) 
and a cartridge box for packages of cartridges {^bema per 
pachetti). These cartridge boxes, which present different- 
arrangements by reason of their different usage, are lined on 
the interior with tin. 

S. Small Equipment. 

It comprises a haversack of blue and white canvas with 
L ahoulder band of yellow leather, a tin drinking cup, 3 cot- 
rton shirts, 2 white cotton cravats, a towel, a bag of cleaning 
f materials, linen bands for the feet, brushes. 

There is provided among the stores a sweater, to be distrib- 
r uted to the troops if the rigor of the climate demands its use. 

. 4- Camp Equipment. 

The foot soldier carries: 

A. An individual camp kettle of sheet iron, of 130 cen- 
' capacity, and wliich is attached to the flap of the 
tapsack. 
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B. A small wooden canteen with a threaded wooden 
stopper. 

C. Each soldier carries one sheet of a dark brown canvas 
tent, provided with 2 jointed poles, pins, and rope, and is 
carried rolled up on top of the knapsack. Either 3 or 6 
parts form the tent. The tent for 3 men remains open at 
one end; that for 6 can be closed at both ends. 

5, Tools. 

• 

The small portable tool does not exist in Italy. The 
infantry has only the pioneers' tools of large size, which are 
issued to troops on a war footing, as follows : Per company, 
2 pickaxes, 2 picks, 4 shovels, 3 billhooks, 2 tracing cords, 
a jointed saw, 2 files, and a gimlet. 

How the tools are carried. — The metal portion of the tools, 
pick, shovel, and pickax is carried in a case to which is at- 
tached a suspension strap carried over the left shoulder; 
another strap is attached to the handle of the tool at its ex- 
tremity; it passes behind the nape of the neck of the bearer, 
and having a hook at the end it is hooked to the underside of 
the belt. 

The other tools are suspended from the belt. 

6. Reserve Ration 

It is composed of 2 rations of preserved meat, 2 rations 
of biscuit, 2 rations of salt. The salt is distributed only in 
time of war. 

7. Arms. 

The rifle, model of 1891, now in use is a bolt gun of caliber 
6.5 millimeters. It is a repeating rifle of the Carcano 
system and carries a fixed magazine under the receiver, filled 
by means of a Mannlicher metal clip holding 6 cartridges. 

Length of gun without bayonet meters. . 1 . 290 

Length of gun with bayonet do. . . . 1 . 590 

Weight of gun without bayonet and sling kilos. . 3. 800 

Weight with bayonet and sling do 4. 160 

Ammunition. — Each foot soldier carries 162 cartridges thus 
distributed: 72 in the 2 cartridge boxes, 90 in the knapsack. 
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NOR'WAY. 

1. Clothing. 

A. A tunic, made full, of dark blue cioth with red piping, 
Vloaing over the middle of the breast by a single row of but- 
tons of white metal. It has a standing collar, the front of 
which is closed by a cloth tongue, which takes the place of 

i under collar. 

B. Trousers of the same cloth as the tunic, with red piping. 

C. A woolen or Iceland jacket, thick and rough, being 
I made of the skin of sheep which are accustomed to hve aU 

the year in the open air. The Iceland jacket has a length 
of 0.80 meters and covers to the hips a man of ordinary 
stature. 

Headdress. — Several types are in use. A semirigid cap of 
j9ark blue cloth, piped with red, with turban of varnished 
ueather, a round knitted cap, a fur cap for winter use. 

Footwear.— Each foot soldier has 2 pairs of shoes issued 

> him — a pair of high, laced shoes, the upper of which is 

prolonged to form a gaiter, which closes around the lower 

t of the leg bj' means of two flaps with buttons ; a pair of 

isy shoes of supple leather, without heels. 

2. Equipment. 
It comprises: 

A. A knapsack made of strong, waterproof canvas of 

1 gray color. It has the shape of a pocket and is 

closed by means of a flap also of canvas, and has on each of 

its sides a pouch for cartridges. 

The knapsack is united to a siipport of oak wood, which 

uprises a horizontal wooden crosspiece and two vertical 

!cea, 

. They are joined together — 

[ At the bottom by two rings, which are sewed on leather 
voids, seen at the bottom of the knapsack, and which are 
igaged on the horizontal piece of the support. They are 
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maintained in place at one end by a spring, placed on the 
traverse, and at the other by an eyebolt. 

At the top by a strap, one part of which is sewed on the 
middle of the back of the knapsack; the other, or free part, 
being passed through a slit made in the upper part of the 
support, is bent back and buttoned on itself. 

The slings of the knapsack are attached to a small arch- 
shaped brass piece, riveted to the upper part of the support. 
Their free ends have hooks of tin plate which engage in the 
eyes of eyebolts fixed at each end of the lower traverse of 
the support. 

On each shng, at the height of the armpit, there is a 
double button, on which is fixed a counter sling, furnished 
with a brass hook, which latter is hooked to the belt from 
the under side. 

B. The equipment comprises, besides, a belt and two car- 
tridge boxes of supple leather. The belt and the loops of 
each cartridge box are provided with holes and leather laces 
by which the two are laced together. 

The whole equipment is of yellow leather. 

3. Small Equipment. 

A haversack, a plain pouch of linen, carried in the knap- 
sack, a pair of socks, footbands, 2 shirts, a pair of drawers, 
a pair of suspenders, a pewter plate, brushes, a towel, 2 shoe 
bags of linen, a grease box, a knife, spoon, and fork, a piece 
of soap, a sewing case, and a book of canticles. 

4- Camp Equipment. 

Each man carries an aluminum canteen covered with an 
envelope of gray wool, and furnished with a strap of dark 
leather, which passes over the right shoulder. 

There is also issued a mess kettle of tin plate for each two 

men. Its capacity is 280 centiUters. It is carried on the flap 

of the knapsack. 

5. Portable Tools. 

There are issued, per company, 40 shovels, 40 axes, 8 
pickaxes. 
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The edges and the points of the tools have leather covers, 
except the axes, which have covers of wood. 

Tent. — Each man carries an individual tent of gray linen, 
with accessories, rope, pegs, and poles, which are carried in 
the knapsack. 

Sleeping bag. — Each soldier carries a sleeping bag made 
of waterproof canvas like that of the knapsack. The sleep- 
ing bag measures 1.70 meters in length, 0.70 meters in width 
at the upper part, and 0.55 meters at the lo>ver part. It is 
carried in the knapsack. 

6. Reserve Ration. 

Each man carries in campaign two rations inclosed in 
two pasteboard boxes. 
One ration comprises: 

Kilos. 

Meat, slightly salted 0. 200 

Soup in powder (kind of pea ) . 050 

Biscuit 500 

Salt 020 

Coffee 030 

Sugar 030 

Total .' 830 

Weight of envelope of pasteboard 232 

Grand total 1.062 

7. ArmSi 

The Krag-Jorgensen repeating rifle of 6.5-milUmeter cali- 
ber is equipped with a fixed magazine placed at the lower 
part of the receiver and holding 5 cartridges. 

The bayonet, of small size, measures 0.34 meter in length, 
the blade being 0.22 and the handle 0.12 meter. 

Ammunition. — The cartridge comprises a jacket of brass, 
a ball of lead, with nickle covering, and a charge of smoke- 
less powder of 2.3 grams. It weighs 23.6 grams. 

Each man parries 120 cartridges, divided between the 
two cartridge boxes and the pouches of the knapsack. 

The accessories of the arm comprise a bottle of oil, a 
screw-driver, and some oakum. 



HOLLAND. 

1. Clothing. 

A. An overcoat of dark-blue cloth, double-breasted, and 
with a turn-down collar 0.13 meters wide. 

B. A dark-blue tunic with shoulder knots. It has a stand- 
ing collar of scarlet cloth and two rows of metal buttons. 
At the waist there are four hook buttons to support the 
belt, two behind and one on each side. A cloth stock closes 
the collar opening and takes the place of a cravat. 

C. Trousers of light-blue cloth. 

Headdress. — Each foot soldier has two articles of head- 
dress — a stiff cap of the same cloth as the tunic and a cloth 
cap without visor, of round shape. 

Footwear. — Two pairs of laced shoes are issued. The 
short uppers have but two eyelets. 

2. Equipment. 

A. A knapsack, which is in reality but a linen pouch of 
dark-brown color without interior framework. It is closed 
with a flap. The flap and the sides of the knapsack are 
covered over with rawhide. A band of leather sewed on the 
upper part of the knapsack gives stiffness to it. 

Meters. 

Height of knapsack 0. 34 

Width of knapsack 15 

Thickness of knapsack 15 

In the middle of the lower part of the knapsack there is a 
buckle which receives a small strap provided at one end 
with an iron hook. By engaging this hook in the belt the 
knapsack is held to it, and the belt is thus made to support 
part of the load and reUeve somewhat the shoulders. 

50 
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The knapsack slings are riveted, on the one hand, to the 
leather band sewed on the hack of the knapsack; on the 
other, they are attached directly to the cartridge boxes by 
means of buckles that the latter have fixed to their outer 
faces. 

About the middle of each sling there is attached, by 
means of a double button, a strap which passes under the 
armpit and is hooked by means of a ring to a hook fixed to 
the base of the knapsack. 

B. The belt of dark leather rests on the hook-shaped hut- 
tons of the tunic and supports the haversack, the portable 
tool, the bayonet scabbard, and two cartridge boxes. 

C. Two cartridge boxes of stiff leather, reenforced by 
rivets and metal corners, sUdes on the belt by means of 
loops. They carry at the top of their outer faces buckles, 
to which are attached the shngs of the knapsack. 

Each cartridge box is divided into 12 little compartments 
made for tlie clips to fit in. Each clip holds 5 cartridges, 
the box thus holding 60. 

The boxes are closed by means of a flap, the buttonhole of 

ich is attached to a button fixed under the cartridge box. 

The closing of the box is still further assured in case of the 
failure of the flap by a second means. In the middle of the 
top of the outer face of the box there is fixed a little brass 
plate with a rounded projection, over which is clasped a 
metal plate attached to the interior of the cover. 

On the outer face of one of the cartridge boxes there is 

I carried a screw-driver with three joints, to be used in dis- 
counting the rifle. 
ITI: 
POBpi 
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3. Small Equipment. 



} This comprises 2 shirts, 2 drawers, 3 pairs of stockings, 
iBpenders, shoe bag of canvas, a spoon, a knife, a towel, a 
Drush, a sewing case with thread, needles, and buttons, a 
ccrmb, a grease box, and a haversack of waterproof brown 
canvas, containing the canteen and reserve ration. 
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4. Camp Equipment. 

A. The camp equipment comprises a small individual 
canteen of tin, one of the faces of which rests on the hip and 
is sUghtly concave. It is carried in the haversack. 

B. An individual camp kettle of tin, the method of sus- 
pension of which differs from that generally employed. 

The handle is made of a piece of tin containing a groove, 
by means of which it slides up and down on buttons on the 
side of the kettle instead of turning on them as a pivot. 

The Dutch soldier places his kettle, which is protected by 
a cover of Unen, in the interior of his knapsack above the 
articles of clothing which it contains. 

5. Reserve Ration. 

Each foot soldier carries in his haversack one ration, viz, 
500 grams of preserved meat and 500 grams of biscuit 

6. Portable Tools. 

There are issued to each company 100 small shovels and 

16 axes. 

7. Arms. 

The Dutch infantry has a rifle of the Mannlicher system, 
model 1895, of 6.5-miUimeter caHber. It is a bolt gun. 

The repeating mechanism comprises a fixed magazine 
placed under the receiver. It is filled by means of clips 
containing 5 cartridges. 

The length of the rifle is 1.29 meters without bayonet 
and 1.54 with bayonet. 

The sword bayonet is fixed in the scabbard b}" means of a 
flap with a button, which passes around the handle and pre- 
vents the bayonet from swinging. 

Ammunition. — Each soldier carries on his person 120 
cartridges, which are divided between two cartridge boxes. 
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RUSSIA. 

1. Clothing. 

, An overcoat of gray cloth, with turned-down collar. 
The sleeves have facings around the cuffs. 

B. A full tunic of dark-green cloth, with standmg collar 
piped with red, and with straps on the shoulders of scarlet 
cloth bearing the number of the regiment or of the division, 
except in the Guard. The tunic hooks together on the right 
side, the hooks and eyes being hidden. 

C. Trousers of dark-green cloth. 

D. A hood (bachlicJc) . 

Headdress. — A cap of the same cloth as the tunic, flat, 
round, without visor, red piping. It generally has a blue 
band around it. 

Footwear. — Two pairs of boots. 

^. Small Equipment. 

Two drawers, 3 shirts, 3 pairs of foot bands (Russian 
socks), a handkerchief, a pair of gloves, an aluminum 
drinking cup, a towel, and a boot bag of waterproof linen 
*■ of quadrangular shape, carrying one pair of boots. 

11 A. The clothing bag (haversack), model of 1889, of 
p)ugh canvas, made waterproof, has a shape analogous to 
that of the haversack in use in France. 

Height _ : _.__ 0.38 

Width- 



. Equipment. 
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It is closed by means of straps, which are attached to 
buckles fixed to the lower part of the bag. In the interior 
there is a pouch for holding 4 packages of 6 cartridges each. 
The clothing bag is carried by means of straps of waterproof 
canvas lined with cloth and is carried over the right shoulder. 
It is carried in such a way that it will not interfere with 
the movement of the left arm, its upper edge reaching the 
middle of the belt. 

Knapsack of the infantry of the Guard, — The infantry of 
the Guard Corps is provided with a knapsack which presents 
some pecuharities. The flap, instead of closing downward 
from above, closes from right to left. To the lower part of 
the knapsack is attached a belt of canvas, which is buckled 
around the body and holds the knapsack to the back. 

The sUngs are composed of two straps of dark leather, 
one of which is fixed to the bottom of the knapsack and 
the other to the top. They are joined over the breast by 
means of a buckle. 

B. A waist belt of dark leather, with a plate. 

C. Two cartridge boxes of yellow leather, each of which 
holds 30 cartridges. 

4. Camp Equipment. 

Each soldier carries : 

A. A piece of shelter tent with pole in two parts, pins, and 
rope. 

B. Utensils,^ — An individual kettle of aluminum. It 
has the shape of a truncated cone, of which the opening 
(smaller base) is surrounded by a rim of galvanized iron. 

A handle of galvanized-iron wire is fixed to aluminum 
projections, riveted to each side of the opening. 

The kettle has no cover. It is attached to the extremity 
of the knapsack. Capacity of kettle, 2.15 liters; weight, 
0.260 kilograms. 



a An imperial order of the 4th of March, 1897, required the employnient of 
aluminum in the fabrication of the individual kettles, canteens, and drinking 
cups. These new utensils will gradually replace the kettle and cup of red cop- 
per, as well as the canteen of aspen wood still in use. 
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C. A canteen, also of aluminum, the body of which, in 
the form of an ellipsoid, is prolonged by a cylindrical neck. 
It is covered by an envelope of cloth and carried by means 
of a strap passing over the right shoulder above the cloth- 
ing-bag straps. 

The canteen itself rests on the clothing bag, and to pre- 
vent its being displaced during the march, one of the ex- 
tremities of the strap which suspends it, is attached to the 
closing flap of the bag. 

5. Portable Tools. 

There are issued to each company 80 Linnemann shovela 
and 20 small axes. 

The portable tool enveloped in a case is suspended from 
the belt on the right side. 

6, Reserve Ration, 

Each foot soldier carries two rations of biscuit and one 
ration of salt of 0.051 kilograms.^ 

7. Arms. 

The Russian rifle, model 1891 (the Na^ard), caliber 7.62 
millimeters, is a bolt gun, with magazine under the receiver. 
A clip containing 5 cartridges is made use of in loading. 

The length of the rifle is 1.29 meters without bayonet and 
1.73 with bayonet.* 

Ammunition. — Each man carries 120 cartridges, 60 in the 
cartridge boxes and 60 in the clothing bag. 

« A plan is on foot, which will undoubtedly be carried out, to give each foot 
soldier three rations of biscuit, salt, tea, and sugar and one ration of 305 grams 
of preserved meat. 

i> The Russian soldier is not provided with a bayonet scabbard. The bayonet 
is supposed to remain fixed on the end of the barrel. 



S^WEDEN. 

1, Clothing, 

A. An overcoat of dark cloth, turned-down collar, double 
breasted. 

B. A tunic of the same cloth, having one row of buttons 
of yellow metal. It has a standing collar, trimmed in front, 
with a double stripe of yellow. The opening in front is 
closed by a cloth flap or stock, which takes the place of an 
under collar. 

The tunic has behind two hook-shaped buttons, on which 
the belt is supported, and on the left side of the skirt, in 
front, a pocket for the individual first-aid package. 

C. Trousers of dark cloth, with yellow piping. 
Headdress. — There are two articles of head gear — a cap 

of dark cloth with jonquil yellow trimmings and a fur hat. 
Foot wear. — A pair of boots or high-laced shoes and a pair 
of easy shoes of supple leather. 

2. Equipment. 

A. A knapsack with an interior framework of wood. The 
flap and the sides are covered with hairy hide. The back 
is covered with smooth leather of yellow color. It is slightly 
concave next to body. 

Meters. 

Height of knapsack 0. 34 

Width of knapsack 33 

Thickness at top 10 

Thickness at bottom 12 

On the exterior of the knapsack there are on the flap a 
strap for the mess kettle and two straps for the portable 
tools; on the left side a leather thong holds the tent pole 
in place; above and on the sides there are straps for the 
overcoat. 

The knapsack slings are permanently fixed to the top of 
the knapsack. Each of them carries at its extremity a strap 
of pliable leather, attached to it by a buckle. This strap 
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ends in a brass liook, which is hooked to a D-shaped metal 
ring fixed to the belt. 

On each sUng near the middle, in front, there is a double 
button of copper, to which is buttoned a strap which passes 
under the armpit and is attached to the bottom of the knap- 
sack: the one on the left side by a buckle, the one on the 
right, which ends in a ring, by a hook. 

What particularly characterizes the Swedish knapsack 
is the use of a strap called Jyftreist, which is attached to a 
keeper fixed in the middle of the upper part of the knapsack, 
and which permits the soldier, by pulling on it, to raise the 
knapsack and relieve the back from a part of the weight. 

In the interior of the knapsack a small tin partition, at- 
tached to the lower part of the framework by leather thongs, 
is used to keep the ration separate. 

On the reverse aide of the flap there is a linen pocket for 
the underclothing. 

B. A cartridge belt, which buckles on the side and has 
six aniniunition pockets, the fronts of which are of leather 
and the sides of canvas, carries a total of 90 cartridges. 

On the belt there slides a sword-bayonet scabbard. All 
the equipment is of yellow leather. 

3. Sjnall Equipment. 

It comprises a haversack of brown canvas, which is sus- 
pended from the left shoulder by a strap of the same mate- 
rial. It can also be suspended from the belt by a leather 
strap sewed to the upper part of the hack of the haversack. 

A canvas partition divides the haversack into two com- 
partments at its widest part. 

The foot soldier carries in the field, besides, the following: 
A to'let case, a spoon and knife, a pair of fur gloves (in 
winter), a drinking bottle, a towel, a brush, and a hand- 
^ kerchief. 

P4. Camp Equipment. 
Each soldier carries on his knapsack a mess kettle, ar- 
ranged to hang over the fire. It is of dark aluminum, its 
cover forming a plate or pan, and has a capacity of WO 
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centiliters. He also carries a shelter tent (individual) with 
three pins and a pole. 

5. Portable Tools. 

A company of 200 men receives 60 spades, 30 axes, and 

10 picks. 

6. Reserve Ration. 

The foot soldier carries one day's ration and three days' 
reserve ration. 

The reserve ration is composed of the following, all pre- 
served : 

Kilos. 

Hard bread 0. 500 

Salt pork 200 

Dried vegetables ^ . . 025 

Barley ., . 025 

Wrapper 050 

Roasted coffee 020 

Sugar 020 

Total 840 

The day's ration (ordinary) comprises:^ 

Kilos. 

Biscuit 0. .500 

Fresh meat 300 

Gruel 100 

Cheese 100 

Coffee 015 

Sugar - 015 

Salt 020 

Total ^ 1.050 

7. Arms. 

The infantry is armed with a repeating rifle, model 1896, 
Mauser system, with magazine under the receiver. It is 
of 6.5-millimeter caliber, and is loaded with clips containing 
5 cartridges. 

Ammunition. — Each foot soldier receives 100 cartridges. 
He carries 90 in the cartridge belt and 10 in the knapsack. 

oThe meat and gruel are carried on the wagons. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

/. Clothing. 

A. An overcoat (kaput) of blue cloth, with turned-down 
collar, having m front a double row of buttons of white 
metal; the sleeves are fui'nished with facings, which can be 
turned down over the hands. 

B. A tunic (.wa^fenrock) with standing collar of dark blue 
cloth. It is double-breasted, and the collar is piped with 
scarlet. 

In the left skirt in front there is a pocket to carry the 
first-aid package. 

At the height of the belt on each side of the tunic are 
fixed two nietaUic hooks on which the belt rests. 

C. Trousers (hose) of dark blue cloth with scarlet piping." 

D. Headdress. — A shako (dress hat, kappi) of stiff black 
fur, with double, visors of leather. A cap (feldmutze) with 
a cloth neck protector and a viaor of supple leather. 

E. A cravat of dark wool {halshinde) , the extremities of 
which are joined in front by means of a double button. 

F. Shoes. — One pair of high marching shoes with a laced 
upper 0.!7 meter high, and a pair of easy shoes (leichtere 
sckuhe) with upper of either leather or canvas. 

2. Equipment. 

A. A knapsack (tomister) of hide with haii-, of brown 
color : 



m Height 

^B Uiiifonu width 

^B lllickliess at top 

^B niickueas at liottom 

[ 



TrouserM o! lighter matenBl (leichtere hoH) to be woro in eantonmpnt, i 
ai drawers in aevera weathor, are to be iasued ahortly. 
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The interior is furnished with a framework composed on 
the sides of canvas-covered cane, at the top of a rod of cane; 
and at the bottom, of a piece of wood, which forms the top 
of a cartridge case. 

The flap of the knapsack carries on the outside a pouch 
with a cover of hide, in which are carried 2 chps (12 car- 
tridges), a cleaning bag, a towel, and other small articles 
of frequent use. 

On the exterior face of this pouch there is sewed a loop, 
in which is engaged the handle of the portable tool. 

The bottom of the back of the knapsack is reenforced by 
a leather band bearing two pads, between which there is 
an iron tongue. The waist belt passes between this iron 
piece and the back of the knapsack and is kept in place by 
means of a leather strap, which buttons on itself. 

The lower part of the knapsack forms a cartridge case, 
which has its opening on the right side. 

The slings are fixed around the rod which forms the upper 
part of the framework of the knapsack. They then sepa- 
rate into two parts, pivoting on a double button, and are 
hooked one part to the bottom of the knapsack, the other to 
the cartridge box. 

The slings are attached to the bottom of the knapsack 
in different ways. The one on the left side ends in a strap 
with holes and is attached to a buckle ; the other has a ring 
at its extremity and is attached to a hook. 

Each man carries a cartridge belt, which is placed in the 
cartridge case. It is made of dark-blue cotton. At each 
extremity of it there is a buttonhole. 

In case of need this belt can be carried on the breast, at- 
tached by one end to a button of the overcoat; by the 
other to a button sewed on one of the slings of the knapsack. 

B. A waist belt (leibgurt) buckled on. It supports a 
bayonet scabbard. 

C. Two cartridge boxes (patrontasche) ^ each with two 
compartments. They have rings on the back to receive 
the hooks of the slings. 

All the trimmings have their natural brown color. 
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3. Small 1 



It comprises a bread sack or haversack Q}rot sack), which 
is composed of an interior sack of sailcloth covered with 
. glazed leather. It is carried in several ways^either on 
the beh. by means of two straps with buttons, or on one side 
only, attached to the belt and on the other to the sling. 
Finally it can be carried by meana of a shoulder belt over 
the right shoulder." 

The other effects comprise 2 shirts, 2 pairs of socks, 2 
handkerchiefs, a towel, and a toilet case containing brushes, 
comb, soap, thread, needles, buttons, and rags. 

^. Camp EquipmeTii. 

Each soldier carries: 

A drinking cup (feldjlasehe) of sheet steel carried within 
or on the haversack at pleasure. 

An individual camp kettle (kochgeschirr) of aluminum 
blackened on the outside. The cover is furnished with a 
handle, on which there is a loop for the passage of the strap 
which fixes the kettle to the flap of the knapsack. 

The kettle is graduated into one-half hters; its capacity 
is 2 liters. 

Skelter tent: — The foot soldier of Switzerland does not at 
present carry a tent, though different models of shelter tents 
are now being tested. 

5. Portable Tools. 

There are issued per company 72 tools, viz, 4 saws, 8 axes, 
20 picks, 40 shovels. They are attached to the knapsack. 



Each soldier carries 2 days' rations, comprising 2 boxes 
of preserved meat, 2 rations of biscuit, 2 rations of canned 
soup, and 2 rations of sugar and coffee or tea. 

1 carried ordinarily in the interior 
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7. Arms, 

The rifle, model 1889, in use in Switzeriand, is a bolt gun'* 
with a movable magazine placed under the receiver; its 
caliber is 7.5 millimeters. 

Ammunition. — One hundred and twenty cartridges are 
thus distributed: 60 in the cartridge case of the knapsack 
carried in 2 belts, 48 in the cartridge boxes carried in 8 
clips, 12 (that is, 2 clips) in the exterior pocket of the flap 
of the knapsack. 

Reduced equipment. — In case there should be no need of 
carrying the full load, the regulations provide for a reduced 
equipment thus composed. 

The overcoat, folded in the manner shown in the figure, 
is attached to the haversack, to which is also attached the 
camp kettle, use being made of the overcoat straps. 

The knapsack slings are used to carry this bundle, being 
attached to the upper and lower overcoat straps. 

a The Schmidt^Rubin, model 89/96. 
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CLOTHING. 

The clothing comprises the clothes proper, the headdress, 
and the foot wear. 

A,— CLOTHING. 

Before comparing one with the other, the clothing which 
forms part of the field equipment of the infantry of the 
principal armies, it seems to us well to recall by means of 
a complete table that which is actually in use in each of the 
armies, with their respective weights. • 

It goes without saying that the figures given in the table 
below, showing the weights of the articles of clothing, over- 
coats, tunics, blouses, rotmd jackets, trousers — it being as- 
sumed that there are several sizes of the articles — can not 
be regarded as representing the true weight of each of them. 
They represent the weight of a medium size of each article. 
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It is seen from this table that the employment "of the 
overcoat or cloak is general. Norway alone is an exception 
to this rule. On the other hand, opinions are divided in 
the matter of choice of the second article of the campaign 
clothing. The tunic is preferred in England, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Russia, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland; the blouse in Austria, Spain, and the United States; 
the round jacket in Belgium, France, and Italy. 

/. Overcoat and Cloak. 

Of the utility of these articles — how they should he car- 
ried. — We have seen that in all the armies, except that of 
Norway, the foot soldiers are provided with an overcoat or 
cloak. 

Ill one number of the Mihtar-Wochenblatt of 1898 (No. 
90) a surgeon of the Norwegian anny has enumerated the 
considerations which led in his country to the suppression 
of the overcoat and its replacement by other . clothing. 

"The overcoat has been suppressed," he says in sub- 
stance, "as being unsuitable for all the uses for which it ia 
intended. 

"In bivouac it can not be employed as a covering; what- 
ever be the manner in which a soldier makes use of it, it 
covers him only very imperfectly. There is always one 
part of the body uncovered, and even the part covered is 
not sheltered fi'om the air or wind, which penetrates always 
from diiferent directions. 

"Besides, the overcoat h easily displaced during sleep; 
against humidity it gives but a mediocre protection; 
finally, it is heavy and its weight is not compensated for 
by its usefulness. 

"Nor is the overcoat a practical garment; it is incon- 
venient for all kinds of work; this is a fact long recog- 
nized by the laboring classes of Norway, who never wear ah 
overcoat when working out of doors, even during the great- 
est cold. Nor do sportsmen employ a garment of this kind. 

"Not only does the overcoat perform its part in a defect- 
ive manner, but it presents serious inconveniences which 
soem to prosciihe its use as a soldier's garment. 
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^H "It generally weighs more than 2 kilograms, and in wet 
^Breather its weight increases considerably. 
% "It is packed with difficulty on the knapsack; a rela- ■ 
tively long time is required to roll it up and attach it to 
the load. 

"Finally, the overcoat is an article of clothing of very 
high price." 

Because of all these faults, then, the overcoat has been 
i-ecently suppressed in Norway and replaced by two arti- 
cles, viz, a sleeping bag and a very thick jacket of wool, 
called an Iceland jacket. 

The sleeping bag, of waterproof gray canvas, measures 
1.70 meters long by 0.70 meters wide at the upper part and 
0.55 at the lower part. It is long enough for a soldier of 
medium height to be completely covered to the ears. It has 
sufficient width to allow the arms to move freely. 

A cord around the entrance to the bag permits the occu- 
pant to close or open it at will without putting the anna 
outside. 

"The sleeping bag," adds the Norwegian surgeon, "shel- 
ters the soldier in bivouac from humidity and protects 
against rain, for water passes through it with difficulty. 
It guarantees him also from cold by protecting him from 
the exterior air. The heat of the body suffices to warm tlie 
interior, which preserves very well its temperature, espe- 
cially if it is placed on a small pallet of straw or one of fir 
branches. 

"Finally, as a last advantage to be noted, a few seconds 
are sufficient to fold up the sleeping bag and place it in the 
knapsack, where it takes up little room." 

We do not fully agree with the ideas here expressed, for 
we think that the foot soldier should be provided with two 
articles of outside clothing, both of them having the appear- 
ance and distinctive character of military clothing, capa- 
ble of being substituted one for the other under all cii'cum- 
stances, and worn on the march, in combat, and in bivouac. 

kBut, as the author of the article quoted claims, it can not 
disputed that the overcoat constitutes a poos ».^vi.V. ^^ 
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clothing for the march. What proves this is that in most 
of the armies — that of Germany, England, Austria, the 
United States, Holland, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland — 
the overcoat is placed on the pack. The French, Spanish, 
and Italian foot soldiers alone wear the overcoat on the 
march. 

Again, it should be noted that the Italians have, prop- 
erly speaking, but a single held uniform, the overcoat, the 
second article of clothing being a jacket of gray linen, and 
that the Spaniai-ds are furnished with two uniforms, one of 
ticking for summer and one of cloth for winter, and that 
they very rarely put on the overcoat, and then only in cold 
weather. 

The French soldier is, then, so to speak, alone in the mat- 
ter of wearing the overcoat in campaign, in combat, and on 
the march, while in the other armies it is considered as an 
article of clothing for the bivouac and cantonment, carried 
in the interim on the knapsack. 

Wliich of the two systems is preferable to the other? Both 
present inconveniences, but carrj-ing the overcoat on the 
pack seems more judicious and more practical. 

True, it is awkward to form with the overcoat a bundle 
which can be carried on the knapsack. It is an operation 
performed with difficulty without the aid of a comrade. 
Moreover, the pack b naturally much weighed down by the 
addition of a garment which weighs more than 2 kilograms 
on an average. 

But, on the other hand, our soldiers, who wear the over- 
coat on marches under all circumstances and conditions and 
in all seasons, find it a great bother, and in great heat and 
on long marches they find it even more than a bother, for 
there results from wearing it a fatigue capable of exhaust- 
ing them and rendering them useless at the moment when 
they are most needed. Moreover, it is a well-recognized 
fact that the overcoat interferes with the free movement 
of the legs, as is shown by the efforts to find a means of dis- 
posing of the tails of the long skirts, either by hooking them 
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together behind the back, as they do in Italy, or buttoning 
them back at the height of the hips, as they do in Spain 
and France. 

Finally, would it ever occur to a tourist or excursionist 
to put on such a garment in his walks and excursions? 

It must be avowed that one marches painfully with a 
cloftk or ovei-coat. Both of these imprison the body and 
interfere with the movements of the arms as well as the 
legs. 

An order being received to construct an intrenchment 
or to execute some slightly fatiguing work, our foot soldiers, 
eneased in overcoats, are, if not paralyzed, at least weighed 
down by the ampUtude of their uniform. 

And then a man who is marching is not cold in Iiis legs; 
why cover them? 

Another consideration remains to be noted : Clotliing 
once wet, weighs much more than in a dry state, and its 
weight increases in proportion to its dimensions. Worn 
as a garment, the overcoat, by reason of its amplitude and 
length, will absorb more water than tunic or blouse and, 
in consequence, will increase its weight more. 

It has been calculated that a wet overcoat increases its 
weight by 2 kilograms, while the jacket or blouse, simi- 
larly wet, would have an increase of only 1 kilogram in 
weight. 

On the other hand, it is evident that, once rolled up 
around the knapsack, especiall}' if covered with the indi- 
vidual shelter tent", which is waterpioof, the overcoat would 
be largely sheltered from the rain and would, in conse- 
quence, not sensibly increase its weight or the load of the 
foot soldier on rainy days. 
I There remains to be considered the matter of the surplus 
rweight that it brings to the pack in normal weather. It 
■may be objected, not without reason, that the foot soldier 
carries with greater ease an article of clothing of the weight 
of 2 kilograms worn on the person than rolled up on the 
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knapsack. It ia a natural coQclusion that if there are two 
articles to cany, it is better in principle to put ou the pack 
the one that weighs the least. 

Thus, of the two articles of outside clothing that our 
soldiers have to carry in campaigns, it follows that the 
round jacket is the one which should be placed on the 
knapsack, weighing as it does but 1 kilogram, in preference 
to the overcoat, which weighs 2. 

But the weight of these objections to the overcoat di- 
minishes aa we diminish the weight of the garment, still 
preserving its essential qualities of comfort. 

This, is what the Germans have done. They have made 
their overcoat lighter by shortening a little its length, 
by buttoning it straight up the center of the body instead 
of having it double breasted, by suppressing the hning, 
except in the part which covers the breast, and finally 
by employing in its fabrication a lighter cloth. 

The weight of the overcoat has thus been reduced to 
1.900 kilograms — that is to say, to about 500 grams below 
the mean of all the other military overcoats— and it is 
nevertheless a comfortable garment. 

The fa,ct is, the Germans consider, rightfully, in our 
opinion, that the overcoat is a "top" garment, to be worn 
in garrison, in bivouac, or in cantonment; they tliink that 
by reason of its fullness, thick as it may be made, it will 
always prove a poor guaranty agaijist a glacial wind, 
and that in case of very rigorous weather the foot soldier 
must, to protect himself, put on under the overcoat either 
a woolen vest or even a tunic. 

Imbued with these ideas, they have concluded to make 
the garment lighter by the above changes, and thus di- 
minish the weight of the pack. We wiU soon see, more- 
over, that in spite of this diminution in weight, their overcoat 
in certain respects is even more practical than ours, 

Oeneral shape of the overcoat. — The general shape or 
style of the overcoat or cloak is the same in all armies. 
It is that of a garment cut full, and which can be tightened 
at will to the body by means of a belt around the waist. 
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' and the skii-ta of which descend even to the middk- of the 
calf of the leg. 

It is well, however, to note certain details which ure of 
importance. 

Thus, for example, in Germany, England, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, United States, Italy, Holland, Russia, 
and Switzerland the overcoat has a falling collar, to turn 
up if the soldier wishes to protect his neck from the cold 
and rain. 

In Germany there is placed under the coat collar a hood 
of light cotton material, especially arranged so that when 
the hood covers the head it wOl press the collar against 
the soldier's neck and prevent the flow of water down his 
back. In spite of its lightness the hood partly protects 
the head, and also the ears, from the severity of the weather 
without affecting the hearing. Moreover, thanks to its 
slight thickness, it does not interfere with placing of the hel- 
met on the head. 

The overcoats of the French and Spanish foot soIdierB 
alone have the standing collar. 

Thus one often sees our soldiers trying to protect the 
neck from the cold and rain by putting their pocket hand- 
kerchiefs around it, which seriously detracts from their 
appearance. 

It is well also to note that in Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland the overcoats, besides the falling collar, have 
wide facijigs on the sleeves, which can be turned down over 
the hands when necessary. 

2. Tunic — Round Jacket — Blouse. 

The second article of campaign clotliing is, we have 
seen, either a tunic, a round jacket, or a blouse. The 
tunic has been generally preferred. 

Which of these three types of clothing should be adopted 
in preference to the others? 

First and foremost we should discard the round jacket, 
which we and the Belgians alone use to-day. Moreover, 
the jacket of our neighbor is much more comfortable and 
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practical than oura. The suppression of this garment is 
indispensable Trom every point of view. 

It is a poor garment, ungraceful and uncomfortable; 
owing to its lack of fullness it interferes with the play of 
the muscles, the expansion of the chest, and the circula- 
tion of the blood. It is lacking in length, and leaves the 
lower part of the stomach uncovered, which may occasion 
very dangerous colds. 

Nor has it any advantages as a drill garment. 

The chief surgeon, Laveran, urges its suppression in 
these terms:" 

"The development of the young soldier is incomplete, 
and the chest is expanding daily under the effect of the 
training to which they are subjected. During the drills 
a close garment should not mterfere with the working of 
'the organs of respiration. It is due to the freer and greater 
play of the sides that the full respiration increases and that 
the soldier succeeds in executing without difficulty exercises 
which at first quickly cause breathlessness and fatigue." 

The tunic, if made full, seems to us much preferable to 
the jacket, but the campaign garment most conifortablef 
most practical, if not most elegant, is still, in oui' opinion, 
the blouse. 

Thanks to its fullness, it leaves to the soldier full free- 
dom of movement; it clothes him comfortably without 
inconveniencing him. 

In cold weather one can wear under it a vest of wool 
without experiencing the least inconvenience. 

Two of these articles of clothing in use abroad should 
be noted, viz; The Austrian blouse of blue cloth, the de- 
scription of which has already been given, and the German 
blouse called litewka. 

The lik.wka is used in Germany, up to the present time, 
as a garment for drill and fatigue duty. This blouse, 
of dark swanskin with turned-down collar, has horn but^ 
tons covered with cloth, and sleeves wliich close over the 
wrists with buttons. It has in the interior two breast,.. 
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pockets, and around the waist a cord to adjust it to the 

The Jitewka weighs practically the same as the jacket 
of the French soldier — that is, about 0.950 kilogram — 
while the Austrian blouse weighs only 0.850 kilogram. 

Again, without going so far away, we have the blouse 
of our colonial infantry, which would be so suitable for 
all the infantry. 

The sole reproach that can be bi'ought against it is that 
it is wanting in showiness and perfection of fit. 

3. Trousers. 

Trousers are gencially worn with suspenders, except in 
Austria and Italy, where each man is supphed with a belt. 

The "full" shape generally given to them suits well to 
their use. In the United States, however, they are made 
to fit. 

0/ the Colors to Adopt for the Soldier's Uniform. 

"The soldier should not be clothed in tissues of glaring 
color visible at great distances, and which furnish to the 
enemy convenient targets. 

"When the infantry opened fire at 150 or 200 meters 
with rifles giving out much smoke, the matter of the color 
of the uniform was not of so much importance. To-day 
with our long-range arms and smokeless powder it is no 
longer so, and it becomes a matter of importance to pro- 
scribe in soldier's uniforms the colors most visible at great 
distances. 

"The Austrian army abandoned the white tunic after 
the war with Italy. To-day the English army still retains 
the red tunic, which makes a striking figure on the grass 
of Hyde Park, but which would cause serious inconveniences 
in case of war." 

"General Wolseley, in a discourse delivered at a mih- 
tary club in London in 1890, justly criticised the uniform 
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of the English soldier, and stated that in all recent cam- 
paigns special uniforms had to be adopted/^" 

The war actually going on in the Transvaal has confirmed 
once more the justice of the criticisms formulated by the 
former chief of the English army. The English, from the 
l^Bginning of the campaign, have had to substitute for the 
red tunic a blouse of a dark-brown color. Unfortunately 
for them they have had neither the time nor the means for 
changing their equipment, and the. white trimmings formed 
a luminous target, which singled their men out for the 
enemy^s shots. 

In fact, the white and red are, with the yellow, the most 
gaudy colors; thus their employment is generally rejected 
in miUtary uniforms, as the table below shows. 





Color of the military uniforms now in use. 




Countries. 


Overcoats 
and cloaks. 


Tunics, 
blouses, 
jackets. 


Trousers. 


Headdress. 


German v 

England 

Austria 


Gray 

Drab 

Dark blue . 


Dark blue 

Khaki 

Dark blue 


Black, red piping . . 

Khaki 

Light blue 


Black and yellow. 
White or dark blue. 
Dark blue. 


Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

United States. 
Italy 


Dark gray do 

do 1 do 

Dark blue do 

Olive-drab . . . : Olive-drab . . . 
Bluish gray . . . Blue erav 


Gray, yellow piping 

Gendarme blue 

Red, black stripe.. 

Olive-drab 

Gray, red piping . . . 
Red 


Black. 

Blue. 

Gray. 

Do. 
Dark blue. 


France 


Bluish iron 

gray. 
Blue gray 

Dark blue . 


Dark Dlue 

Black 


Red. 


Norway 

Holland 


Dark blue, red pip- 
ing. 
Dark blue 


Dark blue. 


Dark hluR 


Do. 


Russia 


Dark gray . . . . ' Green 

Black Black 


Dark grav 


Green. 


Sweden 


Black, yeUow Dio- 


Rlftpk. 


Switzerland 


Dark blue .... 


do 


Dark blue, red dId- 1 Dark hhip. 








ing. 





In all this array there are only four articles of uniform 
of red color — the English tunic, the French cap and trousers, 
and the Spanish trousers. 

We have noted the fact that the EngUsh found them- 
selves obUged to adopt in the Transvaal a khaki uniform 
(light-brown color). 

The Spaniards, on their part, recognized — we know from 
authoritative sources — during their recent war with the 
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Americans that the red trousei"s, even when worn witti the 
overcoat or dimmed in color by use or intemperate chmate, 
constituted a real danger by reason of its degree of visibil- 
ity, and they are now energetically clamoring for its sup- 
pression. 

Here is knowledge drawn from experience, the importance 
of which can not escape notice. 

And even in France, if the officers who took part in the 
campaign of 1870 were consulted, many would state that 
they had often seen their men in the trenches, to better con- 
ceal themselves fi'om the eyes of the adversary, turn their 
caps inside out to hide the red cloth. 

From all this it is evident that we would be very cul- 
pable, to say nothing worse, if we issued to our foot soldiers 
uniforms of glaring colors since we have learned from expe- 
rience to what danger they would be exposed in campaign. 

We desire, then, that the red cap and trousei-s may dis- 
appear as Boon as possible from our campaign uniform. 

It is true that the red trousers, in use in the army since 
1S29, are to day characteristic of the French infantry, and 
it is always difficult to overcome tradition. 

Moreover, the cap and trousers exist in great numbers in 
our storehouses, and their replacement by clothing of a color 
more appropriate to the service of war will involve great 
expense: but against a higher interest — the preservation of 
existences which are dear to us — there are no considerations 
which hold ; there are no sacrifices which the country is not 
ready to make if they are necessary. 

Of What Color Should Be (he Cloth Employed in the Manu- 
facture of Military Uniforms? 

Some verj' curious experiments on the visibility of colors 
were made a few years ago by M. Jules Gerard and M. De- 
vismes, armorer, by the aid of targets of different colors. 

They chose the numbers from 1 to 7 to indicate degrees 
of viaibihty. The numeral 1 represented maximum visi- 
bility, the numeral 7 minimum. The numeral S was also 
1 to denote absolute invisibility. 
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The experiments were multiplied by varying the hour of 
the day and the Burroundings, using dayhght and darkness, 
and varying the distances of the targets. 

Let us take first the results at 300 meters: In an open 
country the most visible color is white, which has the maxi- 
mum figure, the number 1 ; royal blue is represented by 2, 
green by 3, scarlet by 4; as to gray and the dead-leaf brown, 
they show the number 7. 

On rocky ground white, as may be imagined, preserves 
its maximum of visibility, likewise gray; dead-leaf brown 
and scarlet retain their numbers; royal blue and green be- 
come a little leas visible (numbers 4 and 5 of the scale). 

On the seashore, in consequence of the general color of 
the beach, white falls to 2, royal blue and scarlet are 3, green 
4; gray and dead-leaf brown continue the least visible. 
Over water these two last become more visible, reaching 
the figures 3 and 6, respectively; wliite is the maximum, as 
almost always; royal blue is the minimum; green has the 
number 4; finally, scarlet is very conspicuous, having the 
number 2. 

It is especially interesting from the military standpoint 
to know how the colors of the uniform range themselves in 
front of fortifications, either of stone, as they were made 
formerly, or of earth, as they are generally made to-day. 

Before stone forts white naturally becomes somewhat 
effaced, having the number 2 of visibihty, as does royal 
blue; green is a Uttle less visible (number 3) ; scarlet has the 
number 4, dead-leaf brown 6; finally, gray is the minimum. 
Before earth forts white retakes its place as maximum, min- 
imum passes to dead-leaf brown, number 6 to gray, 3 to 
royal blue, 4 to green, 5 to scarlet. 

The experimenters continued their curious observations, 
using different hours of the day and days of clear and of 
cloudy weather. 

On a clear day and at sunrise white has its maximum 
visibihty, and is the most visible of all the colors: royal 
blue comes second; green, third; scarlet, fourth; brown ia 
hardly visible, and gray completely hivisible. 
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Without following the experiments step by step we will 
give the figures that they furnish relative to these same 
colors at noon and in the same clear weather: White be- 
comes less visible, still holding the first place, however; 
the second place is held by royal blue, and scarlet with the 
figure 3; green has the figure 5; gray and broivn are the 
same us at daylight. 

At sunset the order of the colors is exactly the same as at 
sunrise ; gray and brown, are, however, a little more visible, 
especially gray (number 5). 

On a cloudy day almost all the results are different. In 
the first place, at daybreak, as well as at sunset, white, 
gray, and brown are invisible. This is a result little ex- 
pected, especially as regards white. It b the same with 
royal blue and green at sunset. These two last colors are, 
however, on the contrary represented at sunrise by the fig- 
ures 6 and 5. At noon white retakes its ordinary visibility, 
number 1. On a cloudy day, as on a clear day, green and 
royal blue have both the number 3, scarlet the number 4; 
finally gray and brown continue obscure (numbers 5 and 6) . 

When it is raining or fo^y, white loses somewhat of its 
visibihty, but still maintains a high degree with the num- 
ber 2; scarlet is 3, green and royal blue, 4; finally, gray and 
dead-leaf brown are still but slightly visible, and almost at 
the minimum (number 6). 

Observations were also made by moonlight. "Wliite, 
gray, and brown were totally invisible, as on dark days; 
blue and green have the figure 3, as at noon on dark days: 
scarlet has the numbei' 4. 

By the sHght hght of the stars the results are almost the 
same, with the exception, however, that all the colors are 
less visible, as is natural. 

MM. Gerard and Deviames have prolonged their experi- 
ments up to 600 meters. We will not attempt to give all 
the detailed figures of the results that they obtained under 
the various conditions noted above, confining oui-selves to 
giving a few of them only. 
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At this distance (600 meters) wliite is at the maximum 
of visibility even on the seacoast (which was not the case at 
300 meters) and except before forts of stone (exactly as at 
300 meters). 

On a rocky terrain, on the water, and in front of earth 
forts, gray and brown are invisible; in other cases they are 
at almost the minimum of visibility. 

Scarlet presents almost the same conditions as at 300 
meters, with the exception, however, that it is much less 
visible on the water, changing from the figure 2 to that of 5. 
As for green, there is a logical and general diminution of vis- 
ibility under all conditions. It is likewise with royal blue, 
except on the water, where, according to the figures of MM. 
Gerard and Devismes, it is a httle more visible at 600 thaji 
at 300 meters, a thing which seems strange. 

We have here in these experiments some very precise in- 
formation, the details of which can be put to profit, not only 
in the matter of the color of the imiform but also in that of 
certain military works. 

It is evident, first of all, that white should be proscribed 
in the uniform. Certain foreign armies make use of it. 
Green is conspicuous, having most frequently the number 
4, and sometimes even 3, in the above experiments. 

But the two most glaringcolors and those most to be avoided 
are red and dark blue. Scarlet is generally represented 
in the scale by 3, even at 600 meters, and by 2 on the water. 
As to royal blue, it is still more conspicuous. Its figure of 
visibility exceeds that of red under the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances, very often reacliing 2 at 600 meters — that is 
to say, it is almost at the maximum of visibility. Dark 
blue is almost as visible as white, at least in front of stone 
forts or any other background of similar color. 

The conclusion seems, then, vei-y clear. Gray and dead- 
leaf brown are the two colors which shoidd be used in the 
uniform if it is desired to render them as invisible as possible. 

In Germany they have devoted much time to this ques- 
tion, and they have sought recently to give to the articles 
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of uiiiEorm one general tint, called ''protection," which ap- 
proaches very closely the color of the terrain, upon which 
armies are most often called upon to maneuver. 

New infantry uniforms have been on trial at the school of 
practice firing at Spandau since February, 1901. They 
comprise a tunic, trousers, and a fatigue hat, all of gray- 
brown cloth; also a helmet covered with material of the 
same color, and a brown leather belt closed with a buckle 
of dark metal to replace the brass plate. 

They have carried the effort to eliminate all shining parts 
to the point of replacing the buttons of the tunic, now of 
"yellow metal, by those of dark metal, 

B.— HEADDRESS. 

The articles of headdress in use in the principal armies 
are the following: The forage cap, the shako, the cap, the 
helmet, and the felt hat. 

The Danish, Swedish, and the Norwegian foot soldiers 
wear a semi-rigid cap of blue cloth; the turban edged with 
wliite, in Denmark; of dark cloth, with jonquil yellow piping, 
in Sweden; of dark blue cloth, piped with red, and turban 
of leather, in Norway. 

The Dutch and Spaniards have adopted a shako covered 
over with cloth; also the Italians. It is gray in Spain and 
dark blue in Holland and in Italy. 

The Swiss have preferred a shako of hard black felt, pro- 
vided, in rear as well as in front, with a visor of leather. 

In Austria the foot soldiers wear a non-rigid helmet or 
kind of soft-crowned dress hat of blue cloth furnished with 
a neck cover, which, when it is raised, buttons to the front 
of the crown. 

In Germany they have a helmet of leather, boiled black, 
with two rounded visors. 

The Americans have a felt hat of light-brown color; the 
English a cork helmet with double visor, covered with 
heavier cloth or linen, according as the service is iji the 
home country or in the colonies; the Russians a flat, round 
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cap without visor; the French a forage cap of cloth having 
in the interior a framework of flax linen covered with dark 
goatskin. 

The weights of the different articles of headdress differ, 
as is indicated below, from 120 to 424 grams: 



Country. 



Russia 

United States. 

Sweden 

Austria 

France 

Denmark 

Norway 

Holland 

Spain 

Switzerland... 

Italy 

Germanjjr 

England 



Headdress. 



Tam-o'-Shanter 

Felt hat 

Semirigid forage cap . 

Cap , 

Forage cap , 

Semirigid forage cap . 

do , 

Shako 

do 

do 

do 

Helmet of leather 

Helmet and adjuncts . 



Weight. 



Kilos. 
0.120 
.142 
.160 
.IftS 
.185 
.190 
.220 
.245 
..300 
.320 
.330 
.360 
.424 



Conditions to be fulfilled by a good campaign headdress. — 
Which are those, among these articles, which approach 
most nearly to the ideal miUtary headdress ? 

One can say immediately, without fear of passing for a 
severe critic, that the head gear of the French foot soldier is 
not among them. The Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
forage cap is no better, nor the Austrian cap. 

All these latter articles have the same fault. In use they 
get out of shape quickly and do not contribute to the mili- 
tary appearance of the foot soldier. Almost all their interior 
surface is in contact with the head. Thus, air does not 
circulate around the cranium, notwithstanding the air 
holes which they have, as in the French forage cap, for 
example; and sometimes there is developed in the interior 
of the head gear during the summer season an insupport- 
able temperature. 

If it rains, the cloth absorbs water, and the cap becomes 
a humid compress applied to the head. Moreover, the 
water flows from the headdress down the neck and back 
and may cause serious colds. 

The Spanish, Italian, and Dutch shakos do not seem 
preferable to the forage cap, although they present a bet- 
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ter and more substantial appearance. They weigh twice 
as much, and, if they cover the head a little better, they 
do not protect the neck at all 

The Swiss shako, of hard felt, with a top covering of oil- 
cloth, ought certainly to shelter the head from moisture. 
It has, moreover, the advantage of possessing two visors, 
but the one behind seems too short to give sufficient protec- 
tion. Finally, with its black, hairy felt, the Swiss shako 
constitutes too warm a head gear tor summer. 

The American felt hat is a head geai' but slightly mili- 
tai-y, but it is much thought of in the United States. Its 
wide brim, turned down, protects the eyes and the neck 
from the sun and, somewhat, from the rain. 

Its weight, 1.50 grams, makes it the hghtest of. the arti- 
cles of headdress in use in the different armies. 

The German Jielmet is an instance, on the contrary, of 
a mihtary type of headdress, but its weight is much greater 
than that of the American felt hat (350 grams). 

In 1870 the Prussian foot soldier wore even then a helmet 
very similar to the one that they have to-day, hut heavier 
(0.670 kilo). They tried to preserve the same shape, 
while at the same time making it hghter. The ornaments 
of copper on the two visors and on the chin strap have dis- 
appeared. Those things judged indispensable in the way 
of ornamentation, like the spike and the escutcheon, are 
made to-day of aluminum. 

The shell of the new model has less amplitude, but, for 
this reason, the helmet seems perched on the top of the 
head and unsteadily balanced. 

Between the two visors there is noted a decided curve 
upward, a thing which undoubtedly lightens the helmet 
and contributes toward its gracefulness of shape, but this 
feature has, in our opinion, the unfortunate effect of leav- 
ing uncovered the temples and ears. 

In the English helmet, or even in our colonial helmet, 
the best campaign headdress seems to have been realized. 
These two seem to resemble each other considerably. 
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The two visors sufficiently protect the face and the neck, 
and the protection of the eare and temples is assured by 
the turned-down brims of the helmet, which extend between 
the two visors. 

The helmet is aired from above, and the air circulates 
around the top of the head, which is not in contact with 
the interior surface. 

The English helmet is made of cork, covered with cloth, 
or of cork, covered with white hnen, for the colonies. 

A third model, enveloped with brown linen, without 
ornamentation, has been made use of since the beginning 
of the campaign by the troops fighting in the Transvaal. 

Thus, it seems to us, that all the French infantry should 
be provided with a headdress almost analogous to that of 
our colonial helmet, only modifying the neck cover and the 
visor. During peace it could be ornamented with certain 
devices such as shells, hunting horns, pompons, etc., which 
should disappear the day of mobiUzation, 

What should be the material employed in the fabrication 
of the helmet? 

With cork covered with cloth, lightness would be secured, 
which, it seems, should be the first quality of the head- 
dress of the foot soldier. Possibly, even compressed cork 
would develop, with its lighter weight, good qualities of 
resistance and solidity. 

A helmet of boiled leather would weigh more. It would 
have, besides, the disadvantage of presenting a shining sur- 
face, or, at any rate, its dark color, so visible on a light- 
colored background, would make of it too conspicuous a 
^ headdress. 
)V i? n\\e employment of metal would make too heavy a hel - 

met, one inwupportahlf lo tlif foul soldier. 
vt\ Head gear I'f canUiimitnf and bivnuac. Most armies have 
adopted a second article of campaign headdress, a cap or 
Jmigae hat, intended to be worn in cantonment, ur bivouac, 
" %Tid sometimes on the march under exceptional circum- 
stances. 
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In Germany, Spain, and Holland it consists of a stable 
cap of cloth, of round shape. 

In Italy it is a fatigue hat of cloth, with a visor adorned 
in front with a star, also of cloth, bearing in the middle the 
number of the regiment. 

In th« United States, a low cap; in Switzerland, a cloth 
cap with a very supple visor, which resembles closely the cam- 
paign headgear of the Austrian foot soldier. On the front 
face there is a button forming a cocarde, with the colors of 
the canton of. origin. 

In Belgium, the carbineers have a cap of truncated form. 
The Norwegians carry in their knapsack a knitted cap. 

In France there has been placed on trial in the infantry, 
since 1897, a fatigue cap of cloth. 

All this headgear fulfills the principal conditions demanded 
of it. The articles are all light, supple, and easy to carry in 
the pack. 

Their weight varies from 70 to 100 grams. The Swiss 
cap, however, weighs 150 grams. 

In spite of the extra weight of the latter, which is imposed 
on the soldier, we prefer it to all the others, because it is 
furnished both with a supple visor to protect the eyes 
against the sun and rain, and with a flap which can be 
lowered over the ears and neck. 

Colonial- headdress. — In the colonies our soldiers make use 
of a helmet, the shape of which resembles in every way that 
of the English helmet, and they appreciate it thoroughly. 

However, it may be remarked that opinions are not 
unanimous in the matter of a colonial headdress. 

Some are for the helmet and othere for felt. 

General Galli6ni, recently consulted, pronounced himself 
ill favor of the helmet. "After having tried," said he, 
"and caused to be tried during my campaigns in the colo- 
nies, the felt hat and the helmet, I am a firm partisan of the 
cork helmet, on condition that the lateral brim be low enough 
to protect the temples against the solar rays."" 

oThe opinions ot General Galii^ni and of M. Binger quoted here were pub- 
I liahed ill the ".ymanach du Drapeau" of 1901 {Ilachttte Company). 
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On the other hand, M. Binger, the celebrated explorer, 
prefers the felt hat. 

'^ Whatever be the material of which it is made — leather, 
rubber, cork, pith of elder, or millet — the helmet,'^ says he, 
''is a stiff headdress and has the disadvantages of one. 

''It is to the soft felt hat what the shako is to the forage 
cap, or what the hat for dress occasions is to the traveling 
hat. The troops grow weary of wearing it. This becomes 
evident in following up a column of troops. In the morning 
the soldier is seen to take up his helmet as late as possible 
and, in the evening, to cast it aside as soon as possible, if he 
is not watched. 

"On the march, half of the men wear it hind part before 
to be free for a time from the discomfort caused by the 
rigidity of the circle which imprisons the head. 

"A worse thing is that, in the hot hours of the day, during 
the halts, the soldier feels no relief. If he wishes to take a 
Uttle nap, he has to keep on his helmet, and, furthermore, 
in order not to get a sunstroke in case his headgear should 
fall off, he has to put the chin strap under the chin, which 
adds to his torture. 

"Finally, the rear visor being longer than the front, 
causes inconvenience to officers making use of instruments 
of topography mounted on tripods, instruments continually 
in use in the colonies. 

"Another trouble, in firing prone the helmet worries the 
soldier, who is obliged to push it well back. 

"Is it true, anyhow, that it is elegant? The general 
effect is good at parades but, individually, it is bad. A 
large size, too large, has to be selected in order to be well 
protected. Seen close, man for man, the helmet is ugly in 
its effect. 

"As to the felt hat,'' adds M. Binger, "it protects equally 
well from the sun and permits of sleep without inconvenience 
at the siesta hour under its wide brim, turned down. 

"However, certain conditions must be fulfilled. The 
crown must be at least 16 centimeters in height, and the 
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brim should be lined with green serge to protect the sight 
and preserve a certain stiffness in case of rain. The interior 
hiiing should be made airy, and two should be carried so as 
to have a change, as well as two neck covers and one chin 
strap. 

" If in the brush the felt is torn, it can be mended without 
difficulty." 

The above are two authoritative opinions, and yet dif- 
ferent, which show that the helmet and the felt hat both 
have their partisans. 

It may be added that, if the English foot soldiers are now 
wearing the helmet in the Transvaal, a part of the cavalry 
is furnished with the felt hat, and, moreover, the colonial 
headdress of the German infantry is of felt. 

C— FOOT WEAR. 

Campaign foot wear.^Three types of campaign foot wear 
are in use— the boot, the high shoe, and the low shoe. 

The Germans, the Danes, and the Swedes have the boot ; 
the English, the Austrians, the Belgians, the jVmericans, the 
Norwegians, the Dutch, the Swiss, and the French the high 
shoe; the Italians the low shoe, which they wear with linen 
gaiters. 

In all armies it has been recognized that the question of 
foot wear is a capital question for the infantry, and for some 
twenty years past, especially, effort has been made to solve 
it. The fact must be recognized that, for this verj' I'eas'on, 
great progress has been reahzed. 

Learned doctoi-s like Champouillon, Tourraine, Leques, de 
Cazal, and Salle, in France; Meyer, in Switzerland; Starcke, 
in Germany, have demonstrated that a good shoe must be 
based on common-sense hues — that is to say, should be se- 
lected only after study of the anatomy and physiology of the 
foot. 

This condition fulfilled, there are still others which a good 
ahoe must satisfy. 
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It should clothe the feet without interfering with its 
functions, it should protect against the temperature changes 
and the asperities of the boU, it should lend itself to the 
changes in the way of increase and dinunution in the size 
of the foot which the latter undergoes in the course of the 
march, and yet this adaptation must be such that the foot 
will not wabble in its covering. 

A good shoe must have resisting power, be light, and be 
easy to put on and take off, even when the foot soldier is 
carrying hi.s pack on his back. 

The sole should protrude slightly beyond the upper, not 
excessively, however, as an exaggerated extension of the 
sole would permit the mud to accumulate on it and render 
the march fatiguing on a wet soil. 

The French high shoe and shoes of similar model, which 
are in use in some foreign armies, f ulfill in a satisfactory 
manner these various conditions. 

As to the half boot it has over the high shoe the incontest- 
able advantage of better protecting the foot from the pen- 
etration of water and from dust, but it adapts itself with 
difficulty to the foot, and its pressure around the ankle 
can not be regulated at will; moreover, it is heavy. Be- 
cause of these objections we prefer the high shoe. 

A thing which should be well understood is, that if shoes 
are not made to fit the foot, each pair should be chosen 
with care from among the different sizes, so as to get the 
one that suits best the foot to be shod. A shoe taken at 
chance or chosen carelessly, well made aa it n:iay be, is hahle 
to become a torture to the unfortunate who has thought- 
lessly selected it. 

It is the duty of company commanders, on whom it ia 
incumbent to clothe the men, to have the measure of their 
feet carefully taken and to give to each one the shoe which 
suits, observing the following essential rules: The length 
uf the shoe should exceed by about 2 centimeters the length 
of the foot; its width should correspond to the thickness of 
the foot, and its upper to the thickness of the instep. 
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It is important to take tliia last measure with especial 
care, for the satisfactory fit of a shoe depends largely on 
the fit around the ankle. 

Easy shoes. — The necessity has been generally recognized 
of giving to the foot soldier an easy shoe, made supple and 
light, to rest his aching feet after a march; a shoe, moreover, 
sufficiently strong to wear on one or two days' march, if 
necessary. 

In Germany and Austria, the easy shoe is a high shoe. 
The Austrian easy shoe has an upper of canvas of brown 
color and laces over the instep, while that of Germany is 
made entirely of leather and laces on the side. 

In Italy, it is a low shoe worn with linen gaiters. ■ 

In Belgium, a low shoe of canvas with leather tips. ■ 

In Denmark and Sweden, a laced low shoe of leather. W 

In Norway, a leather slipper, strong and supple. 

In the United States, a canvas shoe with leather tips. 

In Switzerland, two models are in use, one of leather, the 
other of canvas. 

In France each foot soldier is given a pair of low shoes 
made entirely of leather. They are worn with canvas 
gaiters. 

Of the conditums which a good pair of easy shoes should 
fulfill. — Easy shoes should be sufEcienty supple for the tired 
or bruised foot to obtaui rest in them, but they should also 
have sufficient strength and comfort for the foot soldier to 
be able to make with them two or three marches successively. 

WJiat should be its sliape? That of the high shoe or that 
of the low shoe? 

Ill our opinion, the shape of the high shoe answers better 
to the conditions exacted of an easy shoe. 

In fact, one does not march well with the low shoe. On 
a dusty road the dust and little pebbles easily penetrate into 
the interior and hurt the feet, while on wet ground the water 
and mud enter just as easily. 

If, to avoid these annoyances, there is added to the shoe 
a canvas gaiter — as is done in France, for instance, one 
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goes from bad to worse, for the gaiter has its defects^it is 
put on and taken off with difficulty, and these two opera- 
tions require a time relatively long. In rain the canvas 
shrinks and compresses the ankles. The buttons break 
and are lost, often without the possibility of replacing them 
in campaign. The sole of the foot stands the march badly 
on rocky ground. 

Finally, the use of the gaiter adds a new article to the 
pack of the foot soldier, and, of course, an additional weight. 

Thus, our easy shoe weighs of itself only 1.025 kilograms. 

But to its weight proper it is necessary to add that of 
the objects which complete it, viz, one pair of canvas gaiters, 
0.140 kilogram; one extra pair of gaiter straps, 0.025 kilo- 
gram; so that the total weight rises to 1.190 kilograms. 

There could easily be found a better shoe and one which 
would weigh less — a model, for instance, like the German 
and Austrian easy shoe. 

The Gerntan easy shoe is made of supple yellow leather; 
the upper was made formerly of canvas, but since 1893, 
after experience, it has been replaced by an upper entirely 
of supple leather. 

It was thought, without doubt, that the canvas, strong 
and well made as it might be, did not sufficiently protect 
the foot and that the foot soldier would have difficulty in 
marching (if he were under the necessity, as might be the 
case) in such a shoe for two or three days in mud or snow. 
It was also realized that supple leather is as pleasant to the 
feet as canvas; that it offers more resistance with better 
protection, without sensible increase of weight. 

The side lacing used in the German shoe has the advan- 
tage of attenuating the "pressure on the tendons in exten- 
sion of the toes"" more than is the case with the lacings in 
front. But, in this latter case, the inconvenience noted is 
remedied by adding to the shoe a protecting tongue of 
leather which interposes between the instep and the lacings. 

On the other hand, lacing on the side is executed with 

a Doctor Laveran, Traifi d'Hygi^ne MUilairf. 
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difficulty when the foot soldier has his pack on his back, 
and those lacings do not hold so well. 

As to the Austrian shoe, it possesses an upper of strong 
canvas of brown color. All of the shoe below the instep is . 
of leather. 

Its medium weight is 0.975 kilogram, while the German 
shoe, entirely of leather, weighs a little more, 1.050 kilo- 
grams; but either of them represents a smaller weight than 
that of the French easy shoe, which weighs about 1.190 kilo- 
grams, and both are much preferable to the latter. 

Of the care of the shoe. — "The polish which 13 generally 
used to make the shoes shine," says Doctor Laveran in 
his Traite d' Hygi^-n^ Militaire, "often contains sulphuric 
acid, which affects the leather and destroys the sewing: 
polished leather hardens, cracks, and becomes permeable 
to water. Polishing has also been condemned by all the 
authors who have written on the subject of the soldier's 
shoe. All agree in saying that the shoe should be greased 
and not polished, and yet the poUshing of the shoes con- 
tinues. It is certainly the case that there is nothing more 
difficult to change than a habit. 

"Leather properly greased is supple and impermeable to 
water, two invaluable quahties for the foot wear of the sol- 
dier. The cleaning of the greased shoe is much easier than 
that of the poHahed shoe. Finally, the drab color of the 
greased leather is not a bad color." 

Because of all the good i-easons given with authority by 
Doctor Laveran we believe that to keep shoes in good con- 
dition it is necessary unhesitatingly to prefer grease to pol- 
ish, to renounce the shining black, the tinsel, and to sacri- 
fice superficial qualities to essential ones. 

Does one ever see on the feet of the hunter or of the moun- 
tain cUmber a polished shoe? 

Why give it to the foot soldier^to him who should be the 
walker par excellence^ 

Gaiters and Jegginga. — The use of gaiters or leggings is 
general in all armies wearing the low or high shoe, except 
alone in Switzerland. 
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The English and Belgian infantry have leggings of leather; 
the first lacing on the side, the second on the instep. 

However, in the Transvaal war, the English substituted 
for the leggings, putties of wool, worn both by foot soldiers 
and cavalrymen. 

The Austrians wear gaiters of blue cloth of the shade of 
the trousers and the Italians gaiters of white linen. 

The Spaniards have a gaiter of black cloth, the Ameri- 
cans one of brown canvas. 

In France there has been on trial in the infantry since 
1898 a small legging of leather. 

The addition of a legging to the high shoe has certainly 
the advantage of protecting the leg of the trousers from 
water and mud in bad weather, and by diminishing friction 
against it, making the trousers last longer; but it has the 
fault of heating the foot and the lower part of the leg, for 
in covering the upper part of the shoe it closes the only 
opening by which the foot can be aired. Moreover, too 
close fitting a legging interferes with the circulation of the 
blood. . If it is wanting in suppleness it causes abrasions 
which result in indisposition and often in complete disabil- 
ity on the part of the marcher. 

On account of these serious faults we think that the wear- 
ing of the legging, if it is retained, should not be constant. 
In good weather soldiers march more at ease with the trousers' 
legs hanging down or turned up in one fold at the bottom. 

The legging can also be reproached with adding one arti- 
cle to the load of the foot soldier and with increasing the 
length of time necessary to dress. 

Possibly by making the upper of the shoe slightly higher, 
the trousers legs could be worn inside, and this without in- 
creasing the weight or expense of the shoe or rendering it 
more difficult to lace and unlace. The experiment might be 
tried. 

The table below gives the types of shoes in use in most 
of the armies, with their weights: 
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Marching foot wear. 



Country 



Kind. 



Germany , Boots 

England ! High shoe . 

Austria I do 



Belgium do . 



Denmark j Boots 

Q . I /High shoe 

*P*'° \Canvas shoe (rope sole) 

United States. High shoe 



France do 

Italy i Low shoe (reenforced) 

Norway High shoe 



Holland do. 

Russia I Boots. 

Sweden 

Switzerland . 



do.... 

High shoe . 



Weight 
the pair. 



Easy shoes. 




Kilos. 
1.900 
1.200 
1.540 

1.400 

1.860 
.820 
.435 

1.070 

1.400 
1.350 
1.830 

1.200 
1.950 
1.600 
1.600 



High shoe (leather) 

do 

High shoe (leather and 

canvas). 
Low shoe (leather and 

canvas) . 
Low shoe (leather) 

i >Low shoe 

Low shoe (canvas and 

leather). 
Low shoe (leather) 

do 
Leather low shoe (with- 
out heel) , 

do, 

do, 
Low shoe (leather) 
Low shoe (canvas) 



Weight 
the pair. 



Kilos. 
1.050 
1.050 
' .975 

.815 

1.020 

1.020 

.750 

L025 
.950 

.785 

.785 
.785 
.900 
.500 



EQUIPMENT. 

Of the Knapsaclc, 

Its covering,^— In most of the armies the knapsack is 
made of skin, covered with its hair, as, for iQstance, in 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The English valise knapsack is of leather; the Ameri- 
can and French knapsacks alone are of canvas. 

Formerly, and for many years, the covering of hide 
was preferred to that of canvas, and the old hide knap- 
sack showed what it was worth during its glorious travels 
across Europe. 

Why was it abandoned? 

Did it cost too much? 

Did it not keep well in the storehouses? 

Possibly, but its qualities — imperviousness, strength, ease 
with which cared for — do not these a hundred times coun- 
terbalance its defects? 

A good brushing sufficed to clean it thoroughly. To-day 
when we have a knapsack of canvas covered with a black 
coating to render it water-tight, it is necessary, to give it 
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a clean and bright appearance, to scrub, brush, and pohsh 
it, and, after great effort, a result is never attained satis- 
factorj' to everyone. 

What a loss of time; how many hours used up without 
profit to military instruction. 

What a source of punishment 

Not a day passes in any regiment without several men 
being punished for not property polishing their knapsack. 

Polishing might have had its utility in the way of fill- 
ing up leisure moments when the length of time of mih- 
tary service was long, but to-day, when the time passed 
■with the colors is becoming shorter and shorter, when the 
minutes are precious, why continue such methods? 

We inflict on our soldiers a task which displeases many 
of them, who are not necessarily for that poor soldiers. 

Undoubtedly there must be developed, on the part of 
the man who serves under the colors, the qualities of neat- 
ness and cleanliness, but it does not seem necessary to 
make him submit for that reason to a task which has no 
utility from the point of view of his mihtary instruction. 
Admitting that the polishing be suppressed, he can be 
made a neat and careful soldier by requiring fastidious 
care of his arms and clothing. 

Since we have occasion to speak, en passant, of the mat- 
ter of polishing, we will add that this outside work would 
disappear almost completely if russet leather alone were 
used in all the. equipment. The care of this leather is 
easy; all that need be done is to put on a coating of wax 
each month, and then rub it with a cloth. This will keep 
it in good condition. 

After use the equipment will take on a dark yellow pol- 
ish, very agi-eeable to the eye. Such is the Swiss etiuipinent." 

On the contrary, our equipment of black leather is kept 
in shape with difficulty. There is needed real work and 
a certain skill to give to it a clean and bright appearance. 

oThe German military journals said quite recently (January, 190!) that thej 
were c^a^ryiDg on experiments in Oermanj' with a view to the suhstitution for 
the hlack shining leather of leather of russet eolor. 
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Then t.lic encaustics used in making its surface, burn 
and split it. From this fact the leather is used up very 
rapidly. 

To such an extent is this true that if a new knapsack 
is taken from the storehouse to ntake use of it, for example, 
during the period of the call for the reserves, this knap- 
sack, if it has been polished only two or three times, will 
continue to deteriorate when it is put back into the store- 
house. Tlie acid of the encaustic will slowly bum the 
leather, and in a short time the slings will break like glass 
under the first vigorous tension to which it may be subjected. 

It sometimes happens, also, that to go on duty more 
quickly or for want of time, the soldier puts shoe blacking 
on it to make it shine. Then rain, or even humidity, 
comes, and the unfortunate can not touch his equipment 
without covering his hands with the blacking, which he 
distributes all about him, the black water which flows 
from his knapsack reaches his clothes, which it spots, and 
all his equipment presents a lamentable appearance. 

Finally, how will our knapsack turn out in campaign? 

There will often be neither time nor means to polish it. 
What appearance will it present? Admitting that its tissue 
is sufficiently strong in resisting power, will it preserve its. 
impermeability if some ingredient is not used to keep it 
in shape? We think not. 

In view of this fact the covering of skin seems to us 
much preferable to that of canvas, and we would be glad tO' 
see it employed again in the fabrication of the kiiapsack. 

Exterior arrangements. — All knapsacks bear on their sides 
straps, generally called overcoat straps, which serve to fix 
to the pack extra clothing or, if there be one, the shelter tent. 

In most of the armies — the German, Austrian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Swiss, Belgian, and Italian — the flap 
of the knapsack has on the exterior and in the middle 
loops, beneath which shdes a httle strap to hold the mess 
kit. 

In France the kit is attached to the pack by a large 
strap called "load strap," 2 meters long, running the whole 
length of the flap from top to bottom. 
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We will speak, in discussing the camp equipment, of the 
advantages and disadvantages of these two methods of 
attaching the mess kit to the knapsack. 

Finally, in Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, where the 
portable tool is carried on the pack, the knapsack has a 
loop of leather in which to insert the handle of the tool. 

The French pack comprises also the portable tool, but 
there is no special arrangement for holding it in place. 
The straps on the side of the knapsack are used for this 
purpose. 

Method of attaching the Icnapsaclc. — To carry the knap- 
sack on the shoulders it is furnished with slings. 

We have already explained in what manner these sUngs 
were fixed at one end to the top of the knapsack. We will 
content ourselves with recalling that they are sewed on in 
Belgium and Sweden, while in other armies it has been pre- 
ferred not to fix them permanently, either for the pur- 
pose of disengaging them easily, if so desired, or to have 
the means for lengthening or shortening them, according 
to the man's figure. In the latter case the connection is 
made by means of rivets or buckles. 

At the other end the slings are attached to the bottom 
of the knapsack, in order to hold the load to the back, and 
this attachment is accomplished in several ways. 

In France, and in France only, the connection is made 
by means of two buckles with tongues. This method seems 
to us very defective. 

All those who have done regimental duty know what 
difficulty the young soldier experiences in getting his pack 
on his back. So great is this difficulty that he almost 
always has need of assistance the first months of his service. 

Here is the way he has to proceed: He places the left 
sling over the shoulder, after having taken care previously 
to attach it to its buckle, and then, the knapsack being on 
the back, the end of the other sling is attached to the 
other buckle. 

The first difficulty consists in getting the sling into the 
buck]e; the second, more serious, consists in passing the 




Melhod of attachment of 
the Norwegian Knapsack. 




Fig 209 



Method of attachment of 
the French Knapsack. 
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tongue (if the buckle through one of the holes in the sling — 
not in any one of the holes, but in the one corresponding 
to that used on the other sling. It is necessan,-, in fact, 
that the slings be practically the same length to assure the 
knapsack's resting evenly on the back. 

The weight of the pack, which has a tendency to slide, 
the necessity for handling it with the hands behind the 
back and the arms twisted, renders the operation awk- 
ward and difficult, even for old soldiers. 

To sum up, it may be said that the fixing of the knap- 
sack on the bac^k requires a time relatively long and a cer- 
tain amount of attention, when it should be done very 
quickly and, so to speak, mechanically. 

Let us suppose a conmiand to be resting, the stacks 
made, the knapsacks on the ground. There is a sudden 
call to arms. What will happen? 

The quickest and most skillful will adjust their packs, 
well or badly, on their backs; others, less skillful, will be 
late fixing their equipment: others, finally, lacking in power 
due to excitement, unskillfid in their hurry, will abandon 
their pack to rejoin their comrades more quickly. 

Thus have they been bestirring themselves in all armies 
to render as easy as possible the placing of the knapsack 
on the back. 

Fu'st there was sought a sling which could be shortened 
or lengthened at will. Several models have been adopted, 
of which we have given the description. 

The sling being adjusted beforehand to the proper height, 
the soldier has no longer to worry himself about it each 
time he puts on his knapsack. 

This matter settled, there was sought the simplest and 
most rapid method for uniting the sling to the knapsack, 
and it was found to be as follows: In place of the buckles 
sewn to the base of the knapsack, hooks are placed there, 
and the end of each sling is furnished with a ring, which is 
engaged on the hook. (See German knapsack.) 
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In Germany, Austria, United States, Spain, Italy, and 
Holland the two slings are provided with rings and, natu- 
rally, the knapsack with two hooks. 

In Denmark the hooks are replaced by iron buttons, 
and the slings have buttonholes lined with metal. 

In Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland the method of con- 
nection varies with each kind of sling, and that is easily 
explained. (See the Swiss knapsack.) 

The sling which passes over the left shoulder can be 
fixed in advance, before the moment for putting on the 
knapsack, and there is no need of detaching it to take off 
the knapsack. It follows that its method of attachment 
may differ from that of the other sling, which the soldier 
must of necessity attach and detach each time that he 
wishes to put on his pack or take it off. 

For this reason the Belgians, Swedes, and Swiss have 
chosen for the left sling the buckle system, which, without 
question, has most security and most fixity; but they have 
sought for the right sling a method of connection more 
simple and more rapid, thinking, rightfully, that it is above 
all important to give to the infantry the means of putting 
on the knapsack without difficulty and in the least time 
possible, while at the same time assuring to the pack an 
equilibrium which diminishes the inconvenience of it, and 
for these reasons they have preferred the hook to the buckle. 

This use of different means of connection on the two' 
slings seems to us very judicious, and if it works well in 
practice we prefer it to all others. 

The objection that we have to the employment of the 
rings and hooks on both the slings is that every time the 
knapsack is deposited on the ground the sling that does 
not have to be loosened to take off the knapsack must 
often come loose from its hook, the sling being loosened. 

The foot soldier thus finds himself at the moment of 
putting on his pack under the necessity of connecting two 
slings instead of one, whence a loss of time which partly 
annuls the advantage of the system. 
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' Connection of the slings of the- knapsack with the waist 
6fif.— The foot soldier carries the greater part of his ammu- 
nition in cartridge boxes suspended from the belt in front, 
while he has behind another load, the pack. The plan of 
uniting these two loads and that of making the weight 
of one counterbalance, aa far as possible, the weight of the 
other have been generally adopted, and everywhere, except 
in France, are in use to-day. 

Two methods of connection are employed. Either the 
slings are connected directlj' with the cartridge boxes, as 
in Germany, Austria, Denmark, Sweden, England, and Spain 
(see figures), in which case a little strap, which we will call 
a counter strap, is fixed on a movable pivot on this sling 
near the middle. It passes under the arm, around the 
body, and is then fixed to the base of the knapsack. It is 
this which assures the fixity of the knapsack on the back. 
Or, on the other hand, the sling, properly speaking, is fixed 
to the bottom of the knapsack, as in Belgium, Norway, 
and Switzerland, and it is then that the counter strap is 
attached to the cartridge boxes. 

In the first case the connection between the cartridge 
boxes and the knapsack is made directly; in the second case 
it is indirect, and in consequence less efficacious. 

In Italy the slings have no counter straps, but to the 
upper part of the back of the knapsack are fixed two straps 
called cartridge-box straps, which descend along the breast 
and are attached to the cartridge boxes by a hook; the 
same result is thus obtained by a different means. 

There are found in these different systems the same 
advantages: First, the load, better balanced, is carried 
with less fatigue; in the second place the knapsack, drawn 
by the weight of the belt and cartridge boxes, no longer 
presses with all its weight on the back. In consequence 
the slings are less distended, the armpits freed, movements 
of the arms facilitated, and it is evident to everyone how 
important it is to have the arms free to handle the rifle. 

We are alone in neglectmg these advantages. In the 
r French equipment thei'e is no connection between the 
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waist belt and the knapsack, or rather it exists no longer, 
and that only for a few years past, since the adoption of 
cartridge-box suspension sUngs, of which we shall speak 
presently. 

It must be added, however, to be quite exact, that in 
the equipment of the American foot soldier they have left 
the knapsack independent of the waist belt. 

But they had some reasons for acting in this way; it 
may be recalled, in fact, that the Americans carry their 
cartridges in a belt placed one beside the other, and that in 
consequence the load resulting from their weight is dis- 
tributed over a very extended surface. 

Now, cartridges as counterweights can not be made use 
of with profit unless they form one or two bunches aggre- 
gating a load of considerable weight. Spread all around 
the body they scatter a force of resistance the center of 
which can not be fixed. 

We are then the only ones, so to speak, who regard as being 
without advantage the connection of the knapsack with the 
cartridge boxes; this isolation causes reflection. 

Form and dimensions of the Icnapsaclc, — All knapsacks have 
practically the same shape, that of a rectangular parallelo- 
piped, but their dimensions vary a great deal, and we lay 
particular stress upon the latter because, as we shall soon 
see, the ease with which the knapsack is carried increases 
somewhat with the height of it. 

Height. — The heights of the various knapsacks are as fol- 
lows : 

Centimeters. Centimeters. 

Norway 44 Germany 31.5 

Switzerland 40 Italy 31 

United States 40 Spain 28 

Belgium 35 England 27 

Denmark 35 France 27 

Holland 34 Austria 25 

Sweden 34 
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ComparatiBe heighta of knapsacks. 
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The Germans have three sizes of knapsack having, 
respectively, the heights of 29.5, 31.5, and 33.5 centimeters. 
If this plan has the inconvenience of complicating the equip- 
ment, it has, on the other hand, the immense advantage of 
allowing each man to receive the knapsack suited to his 
size. 

The Swiss have also three different heights, 38, 40, and 43 
centimeters. 

What advantage is there in having knapsacks of greater 
or less height * The fact is that the longer the knapsack is, 
the longer will be the arc of the circle formed by its sling 
and the more space there will be for lodgment against the * 
back and shoulders. 

If the largest knapsack — the Norwegian — is compared 
with the French, one of the smallest, it becomes evident 
that with the latter the shoulder is squeezed, rendered im- 
movable, martyrized, while with the former it can be moved 
at will. 

The enumeration of the different heights of the knapsacks 
shows to what extent they have considered, in foreign coun- 
tries, the matter of leaving to the arms the greatest freedom 
possible, and of avoiding the squeezing or binding of the sling, 
which prevents free circulation of blood and, worse still, 
prevents the foot soldier from bringing his piece to the 
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shoulder, or at least does not permit him to execute this 
movement except with the greatest difficulty. Naturally, 
the aiming becoming difficult the accuracy of the &*e suffers. 
. It seems that this question has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by us, for up to a few years ago our knapsack meas- 
ured 0.32 meter in height, while to-day it measures only 
0.27 meter. 

This is how this reduction in length took place: The old 
model knapsack contained in its upper part a case where 
cartridges were carried. When they decided to withdraw 
the cartridges from this place and carry them on the belt 
in cartridge boxes they were quite naturally tempted, with 
a view to lightening it, having removed the cartridges, to 
remove that portion of the knapsack also. 

At that time the height of the knapsack diminished from 
0.32 to 0.27 meter, and the advantage derived from the 
point of view of weight was in part counterbalanced by the 
deterioration which diminution in height causes. 

Width of the Tcnapsaclc. — Narrowness of the knapsack has 
the advantage of permitting the arms to have their natural 
swing in marching. Too wide a knapsack projects beyond 
the body on each side and is worrying; moreover, its dimen- 
sions are generally increased by the addition oil its sides of 
either an overcoat, a shelter tent, or both at the same time. 
It presents, then, a surface which is incumbering in ranks 
and which may prove a serious obstacle on the march if it 
is a question of moving in a narrow passage or through thick 
underbrush. 

The medium width of the knapsacks measures 0.36 me- 
ter; that of the Italian knapsack is 0.40 meter, while that 
of the Swiss measures only 0.26 meter. 

Here are the widths of the different knapsacks, commen- 
cing with the narrowest: 

Swiss, 0.26; Dutch, 0.28; Austrian, 0.30; Swedish,0.33; 
German, Danish,. American, and French, 0.34; Spanish and 
Belgian, 0.36; Norwegian, 0.37; English, 0.38; Italian, 0.40 — 
in meters. 
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^ Possibly they will succeed in lightening it still more, 
when they have closely examined into the matter by care- 
ful consideration of each article carried. 

Thus, for example, the Neapolitan shoe would weigh much 

vss if it were made of less-heavy material, which may be 

bund with the same resisting power. A pair of these shoes 

jf normal shape now represents the excessive weight of 

.600 kilograms. 

. It seems to us advantageous to do away with the middle 
, le, the utility of which is very doubtful, and, fiu*thermore, 

, diminish the height of the upper, if we are to definitely 
Jopt the legging. 

We would thus obtain a shoe less heavy and less costly — 
very desirable results. 

Certain articles (we have shown how) could be elimi- 
nated, viz, the small bowl, by the substitution of the 
individual utensil for the collective, the cotton cap, the 
strap of the canteen, the rifle-cleaning kit, the suspension 
straps; and other articles might be modified and lightened. 

A reduction of 1 or 2 kilograms, which should not be 
difficult of accomplishment, would bring to the soldier a 
very appreciable alleviation of his burden. 

Unfortunately, whatever is done, the pack will always 
weigh upon the shoulders. Thus should we seek, if we can 
not lighten it as much as we would wish, to so arrange 
that it will not annoy the bearer of it any more than can 
be helped. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE LOAD. 

It has been sought, both in France and abroad, not only 
to lighten the load of the foot soldier but also to equalize 
and distribute his load about him, so that he will experience 
the least annoyance possible from it. The weight is made 
to bear partly on the back, partly on the liips, and some- 
times also on the small of the back. 

1. On the hips, — The belt generally supports the cartridge 
boxes, with the ammunition, and the bayonet, with its 
scabbard. 
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To these may be added, in Germany, Austria, Belgiu*K 
and Holland, the portable tool, the haversack, and th 
canteen; in Denmark, the portable tool and the canteen 
in Switzerland, the haversack and the canteen; in En* 
land, the portable tool. I 

When the belt supports such a considerable weight, 
is made to rest on hooked buttons, placed at the wai* 
line of the tunic and behind, as in Germany, or else c 
hooks placed at the height of the belt and on the sides, 
in Belgium and Holland. * 

We have described elsewhere how the belt is also &4 
tained either by the knapsack belts or by suspension bel\ 

2. Load on the shoulders and hack, — In France, Spain, ant 
Italy the knapsack is maintained very high up, and its 
load is in great part supported by the shoulders. ^S^ 

Thus placed, the pack tends to drag the upper part of 
the body backward. To resist this tendency, the foot sol- 
dier leans forward when he marches, and he is obliged to 
make a muscular effort which fatigues him. If he is stand- 
ing still, he has difficulty in maintaining his ebuilibrium. 
The tension of the knapsack has also a bad effect in unduly 
tightening the suspension straps around the shoulders, 
compressing the armpits, and hindering the free circula- 
tion of the blood. 

. These disadvantages are especially marked in the French 
knapsack, which can be held in place only by great tension 
of the straps around the shoulders. 

3. Distribution of the load between the shoulders and the 
hips. — This system is employed in Germany, Austria, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Sweden, and 
in Switzerland. 

Germany. — The inner face of the knapsack has a slightly 
concave shape made to fit the back, with which it is in 
contact throughout. 

The regulations for the pack prescribe that it must be 
adjusted to the man's back so that the upper edge will be 
along the line of his shoulders, while the lower edge rests 
on the middle of the belt. 
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Details to he noted on the exterior of the knapsack. — The 
Swedish foot soldiers appreciate very much, it seems, the 
special strap called Jyftreist, with which their knapsack is 
furnished; they make use of it to pull on and thus lift their 
pack, which may be sustained by a continuous pull; the back 
may be thus momentarily relieved of a part of its burden. 

One has to experience during long marches the weight of 
the pack on the back, to comprehend fully the satisfaction 
that a foot soldier must feel in diminishing from time to 
time the grievous pressure to which he is subjected. We 
know it by experience. 

When he is not making use of the lyftreist the Swede car- 
ries this strap hanging on the breast, the end being fixed 
under the tunic between two buttons. 

There ai'e other <ietaila to be noted in the foreign equip- 
ment, but we will examine them in speaking of the different 
uses for which they were devised. 

Interior arrangement — Framework, — Most of the knap- 
sacks are furnished in the interior with a framework of wood 
more or less thick, which gives them rigidity. Such is the 
case with the German, Austrian, Danish, French, Itahan, 
Swedish, and French knapsack. 

The Belgian knapsack has a framework of cane. 

The English, American, Spanish, Dutch, and Norwegian 
knapsacks have no framework. 

The framework has the advantage of giving to the knap- 
sack a correct appearance and one which remains always 
the same whatever be its contents, or even if it contains 
nothing or almost nothing. 

It is an advantage, if you will, for parade in time of peace, 
when the soldiers carry their knapsacks empty; that is all. 

On the other hand, the framework tends itself to much 
criticism. Consti'ucted of thick pieces of wood, it stands 
liard usage, it is true, hut its weight becomes excessive; 
cionstructod of tliin and flexible wood, it is easily broken. 
The diminution of weight is obtained only at the expense 
of strengtli. 
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It may be said also that the framework diminishes the 
capacity of the knapsack by limiting it. 

Finally, lighfc as it is, it causes an increase of weight of 
sufficient importance to be considered. 

Of all the models of framework, that of the Belgian knap- 
sack, of bamboo, seems the best, because it is at the same 
time light, strong, and flexible. 

But one can very well do without the framework. The 
knapsacks which haven't it, like the Dutch, for example, 
have a very good appearance, even empty. It is sufficient to 
reenforce the side or the upper part by a piece of leather or 
strong canvas to give the knapsack a certain rigidity, which 
does not prevent suppleness and yet fully guarantees 
strength. 

Interior compartments, — Some knapsacks, the German 
model of 1895, for example, have interior divisions. 

The subdividing into several compartments permits of 
the isolation of certain objects from the others; the hard 
bread, for instance, does not come in contact with the shoes 
or with the soiled linen, a fact which should not be dis- 
pleasing to anyone, even to the least refined of soldiers. 

This separation of the articles is also a means of taking 
better care of them. The contents run less risk of being 
spoilt or of deteriorating. There is also the advantage of 
finding immediately under the hand the object of which one 
has need, without its being necessary to displace the one on 
top of it. 

Then again, the arrangement of the articles in particu- 
lar compartments assures a constant distribution of the 
weight. Without this arrangement it is always to be 
feared that the heaviest objects, if nothing keeps them in 
place, will work to the bottom of the knapsack and bear too 
heavily on the loins. 

This is liable to occur, especially in the Austrian, Dutch, 
Spanish, and Norwegian knapsacks, which have the form 
of a pocket with the opening above. Moreover, when the 
articles are piled one on top of the other in the interior of 
the knapsacks, it often happens that the soldier finds him- 
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self under th^ necessity of taking out the whole of the con- 
tents of the knapsack before he finds what he wants. 

To these eriticisms the Norwegians reply: With a knap- 
sack like ours, in the form of a pocket, one can, iji case of 
sudden departure, throw all that should go there pell mell 
into the intei-ior, and the pack is ready in a few seconds. 

All can appreciate the advantages of such rapidity of 
preparation, but it appears to us that the disadvantages 
are of such a natiire as to condeuiu it nevertheless. 

Cartridge-hox suspension sJings. — As soon as they elimi- 
nated in the French equipment all connection between 
the cartridge boxes and the knapsack, they found them- 
selves under the necessity of seeking by what means they 
could' avoid the grievous pressure which the weight of the 
cartridge boxes nmst exercise on the stomach and hips, and 
they fixed on the cartridge box suspension slings. 

These slings render imquestioned service in relieving the 
hips from considerable weight, which they transfer in great 
part to the shoulders. But when the foot soldier has his 
pack on Iiis back the knapsack slings cover the cartridge 
box slings and the shoulder has to stand the restraint im- 
posed by two sets of straps which have a tendency to slide 
one over the other and to become after a time worrying 
and painful. 

The cartridge box sling has also the disadvantage of add- 
ing something to the equipment, and hence an increase of 
weight. 

It also complicates dressing for field service; in fact, in 
case of an alarm in cantonment, if the men are obliged to 
equip themselves in a hurry, the putting in place and ad- 
justment of the suspension straps demands a certain amount 
of time. 

The above are disadvantages which have their import- 
ance. 

The Germans have solved in a better way, we think, the 
question underlying this matter. 

Wliat is thi;^ {|uestion^ h 
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It is that of sustaining the cartridge boxes and prevent- 
ing them from pressing with all their weight on deUcate 
organs like the stomach and spine. 

When the German foot soldier has his pack on has back, 
the cartridge boxea are united to the knapsack by means 
of the alings of the latter, and the load in rear forms a par- 
tial counterweight to the load in front. 

If he does not carry his pack, he has in his equipment 
what is needed to replace the knapsack slings. 

The bread sack or haversack, we have already said, is 
suspended either from the belt by two straps with but- 
tons oi' fi-om the shoulder by means of a canvas band. 
. Now this band or long strap is removable; it is attached 
to the haversack by means of two carbine slin^. 

Under these circumstances it is then very easy for the 
foot soldier to suspend the haversack from the waist belt 
and to make use of the band as a sling, which he can place 
across the shoulders, allowing to hang in front over the 
breast, the two extremities which he then hooka to the rings 
on the two cartridge boxes. 

In this way, without having recourse to a supplemen- 
tary article of equipment, and, in consequence, without 
increasing the weight, the Germans have found the means 
of remedying the disadvantage of carrying the cartridge 
boxes on the belt under circumstances quite rare, when 
the soldier has to march without his knapsack. 

If, as we may suppose, the elimination of our foot soldier's 
rear cartridge box should occur by reason of the serious 
disadvantages that it offers, the cartridge box slings should 
disappear at the same time, and it would be necessary to 
replace it by something; why not replace it by a haver- 
sack band after a plan analogous to that just described? 

AMMUNITION AND CARTRIDGE BOXER, 

Oftlif number of cartridges carried in campaign by tk^ foot 
soldier.— The number of cartridges to be carried by the foot 
soldier in campaign is fixed as follows by the different 
nationa: 
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Italy 162 ! Umaia 120 

Spain 150 | Switzerland. - 120 

Gentinny 120 i England 100 

France 120 Auatria 100 

Belftiuni 120 Denmnrk 100 

Norway 120 | UnitedStateB 100 

Hollaod 120 ' Sweden 100 

The perfecting of ihe arm and the adoption of the rapid- 
fire gun have inevitably brought about, since the last cen- 
tury, an increase in the number of cartridges placed at the 
disposition of the foot soldier. 

During the wars of the first empire, our soldiers carried 
only 60 cartridges; to-day they carry double that number- 
ISO. 

And there will always be a tendency to increase this 
number in proportion as the eaUber of the arm, and with 
it, the weight of arm and cartridge, diminishes. 

Ah'eady_ the Italian, who makes use of a weapon of 6.5 
millimeters caliber, is provided with 162 cartridges. The 
Spaniard, with an arm of 7 milhmeters, carries 150 car- 
tridges, while the Frenchman carries only 120 with a rifle of 
8 millimeters caliber. 

The amount of ammunition, then, carried by the infantry 
will go on increasing, the foot soldier being given aa much 
as he can carry. 

How the soldier eames his cartridges. — The method of 
carrying the cartridges varies with each army, but their 
distribution follows one of two plans: They are carried at 
the belt in one, two, or three cartridge boxes, or they are 
carried partly at the belt and partly in the knapsack. 

The first method is used in England, Austria, the United 
States, France, and Holland, where the distribution -of the 
cartridges is as follows : 
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The second plan, dividing the cartridge between the car- 
tridge boxes and the knapsack, is used in Germany, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Spain, Italy, Sweden, and Switzeriand, the 
proportions varying with each nation. 

The table below will show how the distribution is made in 
each country: 



Country. 



Germany... 

Belgium 

Denmark . . . 

Spain 

Italy 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



Total 
number 

of car- 
tridges. 



120 
120 
100 
150 
162 
120 
100 
120 



Distribution. 



At the belt. 



In the 
knap- 
sack. 



90 (2 cartridge boxes) 
60 (1 cartridge box) 
80 (2 cartridge boxes) 
105 (3 cartridge boxes) 
72 (2 cartridge boxes) 
60 (2* cartridge boxes) 
90 (cartridge belt) 
48 (2 cartndge boxes) 



30 
60 
20 
45 
90 
60 
10 
72 



Which of these two is the best distribution to make of the 
cartridges? 

To carry all the cartridges on the belt in front is to place 
on the stomach of the soldier too heavy a weight (3 kilo- 
grams at least), even assuming that the pressure it exerts is 
diminished by uniting the knapsack to the cartridge boxes, 
thus balancing the weight of one with that of the other. 

On the other hand, to adopt a posterior cartridge box is 
to engender serious inconveniences : Either the cartridge box 
will be suspended too low and will bruise the back by its 
incessant contact in repose and its blows on the march; or, 
indeed, if it is suspended higher up, the knapsack will exert 
on it a pressure which will be painfully transmitted to the 
hips. 

Moreover, the use of a posterior cartridge box is recog- 
nized everywhere as defective ; the best proof of this is that 
its employment has been generally proscribed. 

It is in use only in Austria, Spain, and France. 

Moreover, it may be recalled that the Austrian cartridge 
box in roar serves in some measure as a sort of second knap- 
sack, since it also contains reserve rations; nor should it 
be forgotten that it is furnished with a special arrangement 
for modifying its contact with the back. 
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In France, tht^ rear cartridge box gives rise to numeroua 
criticisms, the juatice and weight of which are recognized - 
by all military men. With small men, for instance, the 
knapsack rides on top of the cartridge box and forces it 
down against the lower part of the back, which latter is 
nibbed and bruised in consequence. After a time this 
pressure becomes intolerable. 

Where, then, are we to place the ammunition for which 
there is not room in the cartridge boxes in front? 

In our opinion, in the knapsack. 

Up to quite recent years, this method of distribution was 
in operation in France: The greater part of the cartridges 
were carried in a wooden case which had been arranged 
for this purpose in the upper part of the knapsack. 

Tlie large number of cartridges which it contained (48) 
weighed down the pack. 

Besides that, these cartridges were carried in the interior 
of the knapsack, well up at the top, in a position such that 
the man found it absolutely impossible to reach them 
when he had his pack on his back. He had to have recourse, 
then, either to help from a comrade or else put his pack on 
the ground, either of which would have been bad while 
facing an enemy. 

It was important to remedy, as soon as possible, these 
serious defects, and a change in the distribution of the 
ammunition on the man became necessary. 

They did more than change. They did away altogether 
with the cartiidges in the pack, under pretext that the 
cartridges placed there would be lost if the foot soldier hap- 
pened to separate himself from his knajisack, and it was 
decided that the cartridges should be carried exclusively 
at the belt. 

The placing in the knapsack of 48 cartridges, wliich repre- 
sented a weight of 1.400 kilograms, weighed down the knap- 
sack in an excessive manner. That is evident. In putting 
these cartridges in a place where the soldier could not reach 
them with the hand when he had his pack on his back an 
error was committed which had to be remedied. 
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• 

But was it necessary to come to the conclusion from this, 
•that the knapsack should no longer contain a single car- 
tridge ? 

We are not of this opinion. 

The chief reason given for removing the cartridges from 
the knapsack is that they will be lost every time the soldier 
separates himself from his knapsack. 

We reply that he should never be separated from it. 

Naturally, in cantonment, or indeed in bivouac, he will 
not keep it perpetually on his shoulders; but, even under 
these circumstances, he should keep a careful watch to see 
that it is always within easy reach, ready to be slung on his 
back at the first signal of danger, for the knapsack contains 
what is indispensable to the preservation of his health, of 
his very life — food, clothing, cooking utensils, shelter tent. 

Neither on the march, except when resting, nor in combat, 
should the soldier be separated from his knapsack. This 
fact should be so deeply engraved on his mind that it can 
never be effaced. 

Let us lighten the knapsack; let us arrange so that the 
burden of it may be felt as little as possible, but let us not 
allow it to be understood that it may become at certain 
moments so insupportable that it may be necessary to dis- 
pense with it. 

An abandoned knapsack is a lost knapsack. A soldier 
without a knapsack is a lost soldier. 

It is admitted, on principle, without experience ever 
having consecrated it, that under certain circumstances 
the foot soldier may be relieved of the weight of his knap- 
sack when asking from him some unusual effort, a more 
rapid march, etc., but it must be understood that he is only 
relieved of it temporaril}-, and it should be done only after 
having carefully assured its being well guarded or transported 
with the command. 

Moreover, this measure will be seldom resorted to, and 
only for a restricted portion of the command, as a rule. 

Admitting that it is resorted to, will there be a chief so 
j'nexperienced as to leave cartridges in the knapsack, even 
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momentarily abandoned, instead of dividing them up 
betwet'ii the haversack and the pockets of the soldier? 

Ntiiiioi'ous objections present themselves to the trans- 
portation of knapsacks in vehicles. 

Th(^ arrival of the wagon train at a fixed time and place 
will always be problematical, in the future even more than 
it has been in the psist. The masses of troops which will 
be concentrated in spaces often restricted will be under the 
necessity of getting rid of their vehicles to maneuver at 
ease. During the march across fields the combat trains 
will not be able to keep with their conunands, and often they 
will have no road to move by. 

Then again, the vehicles which follow near the columns 
run the same risk as the latter. Neither bullets nor shells 
will spare them. There will be drivers and horses killed 
and wounded, wheels broken, the various incidents and 
accidents -which frequently lead in campaign to tlie loss of 
baggage. 

Finally, it may be said that the army wagon train is 
already too long, winding along after the army for many 
kilometers. It would be wiser to decrease the immber of 
vehicles rather than to increase it. 

We have wished to demonstrate, by this digression from 
the subject in hand, tlie fact that we should not tliink of 
employing vehicles to transport the knapsacks of the 
infantry, unless we wish to expose ourselves to serious in- 
convenience, if not disaster. 

And we conclude that the knapsack must remain fixed to 
the back. 

If, on exceptional occasions, the soldier is relieved from 
it, great circumspection should be used in authorizing it. 

If we relieve some men of the burden will not the others 
find their knapsacks too heavy, and will they not be tempted 
on a hard march to rid themselves of them of their own 
accord ? 

The changes made recently in the equipment of the Ger- 
man foot soldier support the view here taken of this matter. 
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The German knapsack, model 1887, was arranged so as to 
have under the flap a canvas pocket (tomisterheutel) almost 
similar in form to our haversack, and intended to ordi- 
narily receive the reserve rations, and in exceptional cases, 
cartridges. The tpmisterheutel was attached to the knapsack 
by the method used to attach the knapsack to its suspension 
straps — that is to say, by an iron rod passed through loops. 

The object of this arrangement was to permit at certain 
moments the taking off of the knapsack and the substitu- 
tion for it of the tomisterheutel. There was thus obtained 
the lightening of the weight on the foot soldier, while at the 
same time leaving on his back the indispensables — car- 
tridges and rations. 

The adoption of this arrangement was due to the popular 
notion that the mobility of the infantry is a condition indis- 
pensable to the success of armies. It is thus important to 
Ughten its load as much as possible. 

But it was not long before they recognized the fact that 
the means employed for realizing this were defective. 

To arrange all the knapsacks in such a way that they 
could easily be cast aside, was to emphasize the fact that the 
men were incapable of any unusual effort with such a 
burden, and it was almost like authorizing them to get rid 
of their knapsacks on the first occasion. 

Incidents of the war of 1870 have probably been the cause 
of this error. 

Conquerors, absolute masters of the invaded territory 
which they could requisition at will, the Germans easily 
procured vehicles of all kinds for transporting the knap- 
sacks of their infantry. The sight of a long file of wagons 
loaded with knapsacks and following a column of infantry 
hurrying to the battlefield of St. Quentin, still recurs to us. 

With time other opinions have prevailed. It has been 
realized that the conditions would not always remain the 
same, that means of transport would not always be easy to 
find or easy to keep up with the column, that it was impru- 
dent to allow it to be understood among the men that they 
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would have occasion for ridding themselves of their knap- 
sacks. 

Fur these reasons — we suppose, so, at least — the equipment 
model of 1887 and tlie tomisterbeutel have been condemned 
and replaced by the knapsack, model of 1895. of which the 
different parts form an inseparable whole, which must hold 
to the back of the soldier like the snail to its shell. 

We therefore conclude that the knapsack must remain, in 
spite of fatigue and in spite of sufferings, on the man's back. 

This admitted, are there disadvantages in making use of 
the knapsack for carrying cartridges i 

We see none. On the contrary we find advantages in 
the arrangement. 

But the number of cartridges should be limited to about 
30, the weight of which would be approximately 750 grams. 

Their place should be in the lower part of the knapsack, 
arranged with two apartments and furnished with an exte- 
rior opening, which would be within reach of the hand 
when the man has his knapsack on his back. Or, indeed, 
they might be contained in two pouches attached to the 
bottom of the sides of the knapsack, following the plan 
adopted in Belgium. 

If it is foiinci that the cartridges thus placed are less easy 
to get at than those in the cartridge boxes in front, orders 
should be given for the use of the former first during an 
engagement, before rapid fire begins. 

Moreover, their extraction from the knapsack will always 
present less difficulty than now attends their extraction 
from the rear cartridge box. 

The surplus of cartridges contained to-day in the rear 
cartridge box, and fOr which there is not room in the knap- 
sack, could be divided between the front cartridge boxes. 

This arrangement permits of the suppression of the box 
in rear, which, as we have already said, has serious disad- 
vantages. Moreover, in suppressing it, the foot soldier is 
lightened of the weight that it represents; that is, of 200 
grains, for we have to take into account the weight of the 
substitute for the displaced cartridge box. 
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This is not much. But in cutting down, as we will prppose 
elsewhere, other weights which will be added to these, we can 
bring real reUef to the soldier in the matter of the load he 
has to carry. 

Of ike different types of cartridge boxes. — Armies have 
naturally adopted a type of cartridge box adapted to their 
ammunition. 

Those which make use of clips or loaders containing 5 or 6 
cartridges have adopted a rigid cartridge box with compart- 
ments. 

Such are those of Germany, Austria, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. Each of the com- 
partments incloses either a box, in which are united several 
clips (Germany and Austria), or the cartridge box carries 
as many cases as there are clips (Holland). 

The Danish cartridge box has an interesting arrange- 
ment. Thanks to their arrangement in echelon, the car- 
tridges are easy to take hold of. The firer has also the ad- 
vantage of easily extracting one of the cases of metal foil 
and holding it between the first fingers of the left hand 
while he either feeds his magazine or loads for firing singly. 
Rapidity of fire is thus greatly facilitated. 

The Americans have preferred a cartridge belt. It was 
remarked during the ast campaign in the Philippines that 
this belt had serious disadvantages. The loops for hold- 
ing single cartridges became enlarged from use and cartridges 
slipped out if the soldier leaned over or if he took the prone 
position for firing. 

The two Italian cartridge boxes have each a special ar- 
rangement for receiving, one of them, packages of car- 
tridges; the other, loading clips. They are furnished w^ith 
an interior lining of tin without any reason being given for it. 

Is it to protect the cartridges from moisture ? But a car- 
tridge susceptible of deterioration during the time it re- 
mains in the hands of the men must be of a very fragile 
nature, and therefore defective. 
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Or is the metal lining intended to assure the rigidity of 
the cartridge box? This result is attained, certainly, but 
at the expense of added weight. 

The Norwegians liave a cartridge pouch of soft leather. 
The loop by which it is attached to the waist belt contains 
holes through which passes a thin tongue of leather which 
latter passes through corresponding holes in the waist belt 
and is attached to it. 

This arrangement has the advantage of fixing the car- 
tridge case immovable to one point of the belt. 

In the Dutch cartridge boxes the surface toward the body 
has a slightly concave shape. This diminishes the sahents 
of tlie exterior angles and gives more Uberty to the move- 
ments of the arms either in marching or in handling the 
weapon. 

Sweden has just adopted a waist belt which buckles on 
the side and which carries in front, permanently attached, 
sLx cartridge pouches. 

The multiplicity of pouches permits of spreading the 
weight over a greater surface, but it becomes a cause of 
slowness in firing. In action the hand hurriedly seeking 
for a cartridge will often stray into a pouch aheady empty. 

Then, again, 6 cartridge cases to open and close takes 
time, if not labor. 

In Switzerland the cartridges are divided into three 
parts, carried as- follows : Eight clips — that is, 48 cartridges— 
in 4 little cartridge boxes wom 2 on a side; 2 clips in the 
exterior pocket of the knapsack; 60 cartridges for firing 
singly, in a case placed in a reserved space at the bottom of 
the knapsack. 

These last are carried in cases of cotton cloth, the bullet 
being downward. One of these cases can be buttoned on 
the breast to the buttons of the tunic or jacket; the other 
is kept m the compartment of tlie knapsack where the Iiand 
of the firer can easily reach it when he has his pack on his 
back. 
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Regulations judiciously direct that in magazine fire the 
least accessible cUps must be the first used; that is to say, 
those which are in the exterior pocket of the knapsack, 
then those in the left cartridge boxes, finally those which 
are in the right cartridge boxes. 

Of the French cartridge box there is nothing to be said, 
as to its general form, at least. It seems to us that the sup- 
ple pocket is the receptacle which suits best for holding 
cartridges in packages or in bulk. 

But our box, in the method of closing it and attaching it 
to the belt, is inferior, as we shall see, to certain foreign 
ones. 

Opening and closing the cartridge boxes. — It is very im- 
portant that the opening of a cartridge box be done easily, 
and that its top be arranged in such a way that it will re- 
main open without aid from the soldier all the time that he 
may want it open. 

If, after the hand has been withdrawn, the cover closes, 
so to speak, automatically, it will have to be uncovered each 
time that one desires to take out a cartridge. This will 
prove an annoyance to the firer and will cause a regretta- 
ble delay in the execution of the fire, especially at the mo- 
ment when there is need for great rapidity of fire. 

This disadvantage is shown in the French cartridge box, 
model of 1888, as well as elsewhere, with all cartridge 
boxes whose covers open from front to rear and are raised 
instead of being lowered. The turning movement on the 
hinge is limited by the soldier^s body, and the cover can 
not pass the vertical position in which it will not stay 
unless held by the hcCnd. 

The Germans, Austrians, and Dutch have sought to 
avoid this inconvenience and have adopted a type of car- 
tridge box the cover of which opens downward from rear 
to front and remains open unless closed by hand. 

The adoption of this system brings with it a special 
method of closing. 
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Thoro are, however, only two methods of closure or kinds 
of fastening employed, each corresponding to the way in 
which the hd moves in opening, up or down. 

In the first case,- — the method employed, for example, in 
the French cartridge box, the cover is maintained in its 
closed position by a leather tongue sewn on at the middle 
and the extremity of which buttons on a metal button riv- 
eted to the front face of the cartridge box. 

In the second case {German and Austrian method) , there 
are 2 tongues instead of 1, and they button on the sides of 
the cartridge box. 

This second method seems preferable to the first for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is better to have 2 catches 
than 1 for holding the lid in its closed position. If one is 
displaced, the other remains and can alone hold it in place. 

Then, again, the leather tongue placed in the middle of 
the lid and attached to a button riveted to the front 
face of the box does not give entire satisfaction. 

To have it of convenient length, neither too long nor too 
short, and in order that it may always exercise on the at- 
taching button sufficient tension to keep it in place, the 
tongue must have a certain amount of elasticity. 

In fact, according as one employs his cartridge box more 
or less, the size of the box increases or diminishes, and if, 
for example, the length of the tongue is such that it closes 
easily with the cartridge box full and rounded out, it is 
evident that the same strap will be too long for the empliy 
box; once buttoned it will not keep taut, and, in conse- 
quence, it will always have a tendency, in case of a sudden 
or bmsque movement of the soldier, to become disengaged 
from the button. 

To obviate this they tried making two buttonho es in the 
strap near its extremity instead of one; but it was soon 
found out that after short usage the two buttonlioles would 
become one, and thereafter the closing of the box could no 
longer be assured. 
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^H Finally, it remains for us to consider an ingenious double 
^^^tem of closure employed on the Dut«h cartridge box. 
^P Here the cover is kept closed, not only by a strap which 
buttons under the cartridge box, but the closing is further 
assured by another means, which will hold, in case the strap 
should fail either through its loss or through want of time 
to button it. 

In the middle of the top of the front face of the cartridge 
box there is fixed a little metal plate bearing a rounded 
salient, while the cover has on the interior at the corre- 
sponding point another metal plate terminating in a half 
cylinder. 

When the cover drops the half cylinder is forcibly en- 
gaged on the salient of the other plate, which it covers, and 
the lid can no longer turn back unless aided by a sliglit pres- 
sure of the hand on it. In this way there is obtained, so 
to speak, an automatic closing of the box. 

It may be noted also that the tongue of the hd can be 
buttoned during the execution of continuous firing to a but- 
ton on the breast of the tunic, so that, the lid remaining 
open, the extraction of the cartridges is facilitated. 

Connection of the cartridge boxes with the waist belt. — In all 
armies the cartridge boxes have on their rear face leather 
loops through which the belt passes, but the method of 
attacliing the loops to the cartridge boxes is not the same 
everywhere. 

In England, Belgium, Spain, Norway, Holland, Russia, 
Switzerland, and France the loops are sewed to the back 
of the box at their two ends, while in Germany, Austria, 
and Denmark one of the extremities only is sewed and the 
other is provided with a buttonhole, which is attached to a 
copper button placed under the cartridge" box. 

This last arrangement seem.s to us to possess utility and 
importance, and we prefer it to the former because it allows 
the cartridge box to be suspended from the belt or to be 
detached from it, without its affecting the rest of the equip- 
ment without even having to unbuckle the belt. 
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Ask a French foot soldier, for example, to withdraw the 
cartridge box on the left side from the belt after he has on 
his equipment. What will he have to do to accomplish 
this* He will have to unbuckle his belt, take off the plate, 
the keeper, the right-hand cartridge box, the rear cartridge 
box, and the bayonet scabbard; finally, he will be able to 
disengage the box he wants. 

To put it back in place he must repeat this interminable 
operation in inverse order. ■ 

SMALL ARTICLES OF EQUIPMENT, 

The enumeration of the small articles of equipment in 
use in foreign armies which is given at the end of this work 
shows that these articles are practically the same every- 
where. They are the indispensable linen — shirts, drawers, 
and handkerchiefs, a cravat; toilet articles — soap, comb, 
brushes, towel; sewing materials — needles, thread, buttons, 
scissors ; a canvas bag, which we call a haversack (itwMnusette) ; 
a drinking cup, and sometimes gloves and socks. 

We will only refer here to the peculiarities which distin- 
guish articiles of the same kind in France and abroad, call- 
ing attention to the adoption in some armies of certain arti- 
cles not in use in the others. 

Linen. — Shirts are made preferably of cotton, or of cot- 
ton and wool, or again of flannel. These materials protect 
the body against cold better than linen. The linen shirt is 
disappearing. However, the Germans still make use of it 
in summer and replace it in wint-er by a flannel shirt. 

Foot soldiers of all armies receive two shirts. They wear 
one and carry one in the pack. 

As a rule, they are given but one pair of drawers. The 
exceptions are Austria, Belgium, Holland, and Sweden, 
where the equipment includes two pairs. 

The German drawers have their peculiarity. They are 
made full, so that they can be worn as trousers in cantonment 
either while the soldier is drying his trousers or while he is 
mending them. 
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The Austrians, Spaniards, Americans, and Norwegians 
are issued a woolen vest or jersey. The French, Belgians, 
Danish, Italians, and Swiss have a flannel band. 

Toilet articles. — Besides brushes, comb, and soap, a towel 
is carried except in France and Germany. 

The French soldier does receive a towel in time of peace, 
but on mobilization he has to abandon it, leaving it in the 
storehouse, for it is not comprised in the regulation cam- 
paign equipment. 

In our view this is a mistake. The considerations which 
led to the issue of towels in ordinary times hold good in 
time of war and are even more forcible then. It is espe- 
cially among great assemblages of men that the elementary 
rules of hygiene should be most carefully observed. 

Our men are given a piece of soap to carry. It is pre- 
sumed then that they will wash themselves, at least from 
time to time. This being the case, the towel is a necessity. 
It is not an object of luxury, but an article of prime necessity. 

There has been provided, on the other hand, a cotton 
cap as part of the field equipment; a somewhat ridiculous 
article and a superfluous one, if the soldier carries the cloth 
cap recently issued to him. At need he could even Qover 
his head with a handkerchief for the night. Why not sub- 
stitute the towel for the nightcap? 

Cravat. — The cravat helps to protect from cold and pre- 
vents the immediate contact of the uniform with the neck; 
it is then, in a measure, hygienic and cleanly, and at the 
same time it covers the neck. 

But it is important that it should be as light as possible, 
flexible, and not tight fitted; otherwise it will interfere 
with the play of the respiratory muscles and the free circu- 
lation of the blood; it should also be easily washed. 

The cravat of the French foot soldier, of cotton cloth of 
marine-blue color, seems to satisfactorily fulfill these con- 
ditions. 

The Americans and Italians have adopted a similar cra- 
vat^ on]y it is of dark silk in America and of white cotton 
in Italy. 
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In Germaiiy, Austria, Belgium, and Denmark, they have 
preferred the dark collar buckling behind; in Austria the 
collar is adorned with a border of white linen, easily changed ; 
each soldier carries three of these borders. 

The Swiss wear about the neck a flannel band of dark color, 
the two extremities of which are united by means of a 
double button. 

In Holland, Norway, and Sweden the foot soldier is not 
issued a cravat; the opening in the collar of the uniform 
is closed by a tongue of cloth, one extremity of which is 
sewed to one side of the collar opening. 

Socles. — The campaign equipment comprises woolen socks 
in Germany, England. Belgium, Spain, .Ajnerica, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. The Dutch soldier receives two 
pairs of stockings. 

The Austrians, Italians, and Russians are supplied, to 
cover their feet, with pieces of linen, which are known to all 
of our men as "Russian socks;" besides their socks the 
Germans carry also foot linen. 

In France, neither the one nor the other is issued; but 
we must not conclude from this that all the foot soldiers 
march with bare feet in their shoes. They supply from 
their private resources the absence of an article which many 
can not do without. 

Gloves. — If they are not given tlie wherewithal to cover 
their feet, no more are they given the means to keep their 
hands warm in winter; or, at any rate, the campaign equip- 
ment does not comprise gloves. 

It seems, however, that the utility of gloves is recognized, 
for the regulations authorize their being used, in time of 
peace, in cold regions. 

In time of peaee one can also see, on Sundays and f6te 
days, our soldiers promenading the streets of their garrisons, 
their hands ornamented with white cotton gloves, which 
seem to worry them without embellishing them much. 

By ehminating these articles economy would be realized, 
and with the money thus saved there could probably be pro- 
vided a regular distribution of woolen gloves at the moment 
of going into campaign in case of winter weather. 
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H This is the opinion expressed by Doctor Laveran on the 

^■subject of the utihty of socks and gloves: 

^ "It is indispensable to furnish the soldier, especially in 

winter, with woolen socks as well as with gloves; otherwise 

he is exposed to the danger of having his toes and fingers 

frozen. 

"During the war of 1870-71 the cases of freezing of the 
lower extremities, quite common in the French army, were 
very rare in the German army, which was provided with 
woolen socks. 

"In 1878, during the war with Turkey, there were dis- 
tributed to a certain number of Russian regiments pieces of 
■cloth for covering the feet, and this measure had, after 
Goldenberg, the best results. The Fourteenth Division, 
for example, was spared by the freezing weather, while the 
Twenty-fourth was badly afflicted. The difference between 
these divisions lay in the fact that the cloth foot covering had 
not been issued to the latter. 

"It is equally indispensable to issue, in winter, warm 
gloves, which protect the soldier against chilblains and freez- 
ing of the upper extremities — less frequent occmrences, it is 
true, than is the case with the lower extremities, since the 
hands are more easy to warm than the feet, the latter, in 
snow and mud, suffering a much more considerable expos- 
ure than the hands. 

"Chilblains in the hands render many men unserviceable. 
It is easy to avoid them by issuing warm gloves and putting 
at the disposition of the men who show first symptoms of 
the trouble, a little glycerin. 

" During winter campaigns, in order that the soldier may 
handle his arms with facility, Ids hands must not be stiffened 
by the cold or tumefied or ulcerated by chilblains. 

"The German and Russian soldiers wear in winter woolen 
gloves, or mittens attached to a cord which passes over the 
shoulders." 

Bag or haversack. — Foot soldiers generally carry, wearing 
it on the side, a bag of canvas or linen, called a haversack, 
or bread bag, in which are placed the day's rations and 
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sometimes the reserve ration, with the drinking cup, the 
knife, spoon, and fork. 

In several foreign armies this article is carried by two 
methods of suspension: A wide strap, which passes over the 
shoulder, and loops of leather or canvas, by which it is at- 
tached to the waist belt. This double mode of attachment 
is used in Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

In principle, in these different countries, the haversack 
is suspended from the belt; the use of the shoulder strap is 
exceptional, being used when the foot soldier has not his 
waist belt with him, as, for instance, on fatigue duty. 

The suspension from the waist belt has the advantage of 
doing away with the shoulder belt, which compresses the 
cheat and interferes with respiration, not to mention the 
fact that it prevents the man from unbuttoning and opening 
up liis blouse when he desires. 

We will see, also, that to obviate these same difficulties 
the strap of the canteen has been done away with in certain 
armies, the canteen being placed in the interior of the haver- 
sack or on the (lap. 

In England, the United States, Italy, Denmark, and in 
France the haversack has only one mode of attachment, the 
shoulder band. 

Except the English, who employ khaki-colored canvas, the 
brown color has been preferred for haversacks. This color 
makes them less visible. Finally, they are made waterproof, 
which guarantees the rations which they are intended to 
carry, from humidity. 

The Swiss, in order better to insure protection against 
rain, have provided their haversack with a flap of varnished 
leather. The Danes have surrounded theirs with an outside 
covering of dark canvas, very thick, and impenetrable to 
water. 

The haversack is often divided into two compartments, 
separated from each other by a vertical piece of canvas. 
This arrangement permits of separating the bread from the 
other different articles carried in the haver&'i.*^'*.. 
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Drinking cup. — The drinking cup is generally placed in 
the haversack. In Switzerland, however, it forms part of 
the base of the canteen. 

It is made of aluminum in Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Holland, Russia, and Switzerland; in France it is of sheet 
steel, which causes it to weigh more than the others. 

Thus, while the German drinking cup weighs 0.055 kilo- 
gram the French cup weighs 0.095 kilogram — that is, 40 grains 
more, the two cups being of the same capacity. 

We shall see elsewhere the advantages of aluminum when 
we come to speak of camp utensils. 

CAMP EQUIPMENT. 

Collective and individual utensils. — ^In campaign the sol- 
dier should be able to cook his food wherever he happens to 
be, in the fields, and at any hour of the day. 

For this reason, and in consideration of the fact that under 
many circumstances he will have very little time in which 
to cook his food and eat it, it has beeii recognized that he 
should have immediately at hand a cooking utensil. 

Thus, in all armies, a pot is carried in the pack. 

This indispensable adjunct imposed on the foot soldier an 
additional weight and one of such importance that effort 
was made at once to diminish it, first, by reduction to the 
weight strictly necessary for the size of the utensils; then, 
by employing in their construction a lighter and lighter 
metal, but one capable, nevertheless, of offering sufficient 
resistance. 

It was thus that they passed from the collective utensil to 
the individual; from sheet steel to aluminum. 

The utensils distributed to troops are termed ''camp 
utensils. ^^ 

At the present time the utensils are generally individual — 
each soldier carries his own. 

It is thus in England, Germany, Belgium, United States, 
Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

In Austria and Norway the camp utensil possesses a 
greater capacity, and serves for two men. In France its 
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capacity is much greater still; it serves for four or eight 
men. 

The latter is, properly speaking, a collective utensil. 

We are thus confronted with two different systems, the 
one comprising the individual utensil, in almost general use; 
the other, the collective utensil, in use in France alone, the 
Austrians and Norwegians employing an intermediary system. 

The partisans of the collective utensil maintain that it has 
the advantage of giving better-prepared food with an ex- 
penditure of less combustibles. Tliey claim, also, that the 
dish in common is a sort of tie between those that it unites 
around it; that it assures, to a certain extent, cohesion and 
encourages comradeship. 

Moreover, the necessity for grouping themselves serves to 
maintain discipline by facilitating the surveillance of the chiefs 
and by establishing a mutual siu-veillance among the men. 

These are the advantages claimed for the collective utensil, 
hut its employment seems to us to present disadvantages 
wluch outweigh its advantages. 

He to whom a collective utensil is confided has to carry a 
considerable extra load." Moreover, should this man dis- 
appear (killed, wounded, or prisoner) the utensil disappears 
with him, and four men are left without means of cooking 
their food. 

Another objection is that the packing of the collective 
utensil on the flap of the knapsack is a slow and difficult job, 
and it increases, in an appreciable way, the time necessary 
for putting on the pack. 

Finally, the collective utensil imposes the obligation of 
giving to each man, over and above an individual me.ss kit, 
an additional weight heavy and cumbersome. 

With the individual utensil it will always be possible for 
each man to live by himself and to prepare his own food 
under all circumstances, whatever be the accidents of war. 

The weight carried on account of the utensils is in this 
case the same for all. 

oln Fnmra, the pot weigli,^ 1.225 kilograiris, tliii mess kit LO.^ k.il<wffws«.. 
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■ Does the cooking require more fuel than with the col- 
H lective uteusiH We doubt it. 

V First, it is done much more rapidly, the capacity of the 
receptacle being much smaller. Then, again, although the 
men have each their utensil, it does not follow that each 
will install himself in a place alone to cook his food. On the 
contrary, two, three, or even four cooking utensils will 
very likely be grouped on the same fire. One will contain 
meat, another vegetables, another boiling water. 

There will thus take place the cohesion of which the par^ 
tisans of the collective utensil speak. 

In campaign, the soldier does not like to be isolated. 
On the contrary, it is at this time that the ties of comrade- 
ship become closer under the menace of common dangers, 
and in the hope of common success. 

Moreover, life in common imposes itself. The inequal- 
ities observed in barracks no longer exist; no more canteen, 
no restaurant within reach, and often nothing in the neigh- 
borhood to be purchased to eat. Then it becomes necessary 
to assemble in groups to eat, to unite the distributed rations, 
and show their practical knowledge — one procures water, 
another lights the fire, this one prepares the vegetables, 
when there are any, that one supervises the cooking — in 
other words, each one occupies himself to best advantage. 

We can not believe that the soldier, because he has an 
individual utensil, will do his cooking individually, with- 
out paying any attention to his neighbor, and that the 
army will be composed thus of isolated individuals sulking 
at each other. 

Cohesion will take place with the individual utensil as 
well as with the collective. 

On the other hand, there wUl be circumstances when 
soldiers will be isolated — when, for instance, they are on 
special duty which retains them temporarOy away from 
their group. In such cases the individual utensil assures 
to them the means of preparing their food. 

One of the greatest advantages to be obtained by the 
adoption of the individual utensil is the abolition of the 
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little individual mesa kit, which we are alone i 
iiig to-day. For, besides the collective utensil which at 
least one man in four carries, each one of our foot soldiers 
can-ies an individual mess kit. 

There results from this an overload, the burden of which 
can he easily calculated hy comparing, for example, the 
weights represented by the total of the utensils carried by 
a company of French infantry with that of the similar total 
of utensils carried by a company of infantry in the princi- 
pal foreign armies, assuming that each company has an 
effective of 250 men in ranks. 

The comparison is very unfavorable to ua, as can be 
judged by the table given below: 
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Two things are especially noted in reading over this 
table: First, the adoption in all armies of the individual 
utensil: second, the substitution by several powers of alu- 
minium for sheet steel in the fabrication of the utensils, 
which it is desired to lighten with a view to reducing to a 
strict minimum the load of the foot soldier. 

We have said that the carrying of the individual mess 
kit on the knapsack caused a surplus weight, but there are 
other objections to this. Perched at the very top of the 
pack in its regulai- place, the mess kit makes, at the height 
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of the head, a white spot visible from afar, which consti- 
tutes an excellent mark. Carried by a mass of men they 
form a white line, which scintillates in the sun and fixes 
accurately the range for the enemy's firing. 

Again, it takes time and care to fix on the pack the indi- 
vidual mess kit and the collective utensil. To fix them 
requires the use of a large strap, the length of which, accord- 
ing to regulations,- is 1.77 meters. This is the way one 
proceeds: First, engage the strap in the handle of the utensil, 
passing the strap - through a loop and fixing the utensil 
against the flap of the knapsack; pass the strap through 
the exterior handle of the small mess kit, then through 
the handle of its cover, then through the outside handle, 
and, finally, attach it to the buckle intended for it. 

It is almost always necessary on the march to readjust 
the reserve-ration box, placed between the utensil and the 
small mess kit, and to lend all one's attention to main- 
taining in equilibrium, during the operation of fixing the 
pack, the different objects held in place by this large strap. 

The visual comparison of two packs, one of which carries 
only the individual kettle and the other the collective uten- 
sil, with the small mess kit, will make clearer than the most 
lucid descriptions the superiority of the first over the last. 

Of the different models of camp utensils in use in France 
and in foreign countries. — It remains for us to speak of the 
peculiarities of the different models of camp utensils now 
in use in foreign countries. 

Germany. — The individual kettle is of aluminum with a 
dark covering. Lines, made by the flow of the metal and 
visible on the exterior and interior, divide the whole into 
half-hters. 

A handle of aluminum, lodged ordinarily in the interior 
of the kettle, serves to carry this utensil by its handle when 
it has become lieated over the fire. It can also be ad- 
justed to the cover of the kettle. 
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England.~The individual utensil is a sort of mess kit of 
steel, the cover of which, provided with a handle kept in 
tlie interior, serves as a cooking utensil. 

A steel plate covers the top of the mesa kit. 

jlu«(r?'(i.^The kettle for two includes a cover furnished 
with a handle on a hinge, which latter closes on the utensil 
wlien not in use. 

The cover may serve as a saucepan. 

The spout of the water bottle has a cover which can be 
lowered over it. The top has a cover on hineres. 

The cover of the kettle and the body of the water bottle 
have two raised edges, forming between them a groove 
which holds the strap uniting them to the knapsack. 

Belgium. —The Belgian kettle has a close resemblance 
to the German. It is of aluminum of a dark color. 

The spoon, the extremity of the handle of which is bent 
back, serves to handle the cover of the kettle. It is car- 
ried in the interior of the utensil, as the figure shows. 

On the cover there is a loop, which is traversed by the 
strap which fixes the kettle to the flap. 

DenmaTk. — In the interior of the indi\'idual kettle of 
aluminum there are carried two accessories^a double buckle 
of wire to suspend the utensil above the fire and a handle 
of aluminum, one extremity of wliicli bears a buckle and 
the other the teeth of a fork. 

The aluminum has its natural color, but the kettle is 
covered with an envelope of brown linen. 

Spain.— The individual kettle, of metal plate, possesses 
on one of its small sides a metal stem bent at right angles 
and on the other side a stem of equal length having a ring 
at the end. 

By means of these tliere can be united together several 
kettles, either to transport them or to group them solidly 
above the same fire. 

In the interior of the utensil there is carried a liandle 
which can be adjusted to the cover. 
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United States. — As a rule, in the United States kitchen 
utensils and bake ovens are transported in veLicles, which 
follow the column. 

The foot soldier carries on his person only a small fry- 
ing pan, which serves to cook the bacon which forms part 
of his campaign ration. 

The cover of the frying pan forms a plate. The handle 
turns down over the cover and assures the closing of the 
utensil by having its extremity grip the edge of the pan. 

The mess kit is carried, not in the knapsack but in the 
haversack, with the fork, spoon, and knife. 

Norway. — The kettle of aluminum serves for two men. 
It is not blackened or covered over with anything. 

A handle on hinges forms one with the cover. It car- 
ries a loop through which slides the strap attaching it to 
the flap of the knapsack. 

The kettle is carried horizontally on the knapsack. 

Holland. — Generally the handles of utensils are made of 
wire, varying in thickness. 

In the Dutch camp kettle the handle has a peculiar 
shape — it is flat and about 2 centimeters wide. Its method 
of attachment differs from all others. 

The handle works up and down in two grooves instead 
of turning on hinges around the points of support like the 
others. 

It is covered with a linen bag and carried in the interior 
of the knapsack. 

Russia. — The kettle of aluminum, blackened, has no 
cover. It is fixed, as we have already described, at the 
extremity of the overcoat roll. 

Italy. — The utensil of the Italian foot soldier is, properly 
speaking, a large individual mess tin, which serves as a 
kettle. 

Each company of infantry has two chests, carried on 
vehicles or the backs of mules and which contain squad 
kettles and utensils, such as knives, spoons, and forks of 
large dimensions for the kitchen. 
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Sweden. — Individual kettle of aiiimintim, blackened. The 
cover is furnished with a handle, which has on one aide 
two rings, into whicli a stick can be inti-oduced if the metal 
gets too hot for handhng, and on the other a loop, which 
is traversed by the strap of the knapsack. There is a 
buckle in the middle of the handle. 

Switzerland. —The Swiss kettle bears a close resemblance 
to the preceding. It differs from it only in the shape of its 
handle. 

The handle has on the same aide the loop for the strap 
which unites the utensil to the knapsack, and the ruig which 
may rec^eive the piece of wood for a handle. 

Small icater bottle— tk^ different models in use.— It is 
indispensable that each soldier should have at his disposi- 
tion a portable receptacle for drinking water or other hygienic 
drink, such as coffee mixed with water. Without this 
precaution he would be exposed to suffering from thrist 
during the march. It is well known that the absorption of 
a little liquid often prevents sunstroke. 

This receptacle should be at the same time light and 
strong. It is also important that the material of wluch it is 
made should not contain any substance capable of altering 
or modifying in any way the contents. 

Now, the material of which this vessel, generally called 
water bottle or canteen, is made varies greatly. In Italy it 
is made of wood, in England of iron, in Austria and Swit- 
zerland of enamel plate, in the United States, France, and 
Holland of metal plate, in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia of aluminum. In Spain it is made of 
goatskin. 

Canteens of metal are generally covered with cloth to 
prevent the noise that would be produced on the march by 
its contact with hard bodies. Again, in hot weather, the 
envelope can be wet and the evaporation of the water cools 
the ii(|uid in the canteen. 

The canteen is carried in different ways. It is carried 
over the shoulder by means of a strap in France, the United 
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States, Italy, Norway, and Russia; attached to the haver- 
sack in Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland; and is sus- 
pended from the belt in Spain and Denmark. 

The Austrians and Dutch carry it in the interior of the 
haversack. 

Of the shelter tent. — Should the foot soldier be furnished 
with a shelter tent? In principle, the French foot soldier 
does not carry a shelter tent in campaign. The issue of 
this article is, up to the present time, authorized only for a 
small number of troops operating in certain regions. 

On the other hand, the field equipment of the German, 
Austrian, American, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
Russian foot soldier comprises a shelter tent. 

Should we issue this tent to all of the infantry? 

We can not better answer this question than by quoting 
the considerations which led to its adoption in Germany and 
Austria. 

Its adoption in Germany dates from 1892. The minister 
of war, in his explanation of the necessity for the appropria- 
tion, said: ''By reason of the increase of the masses which 
will compose the field armies in the future, the cantonment 
will be the exception while the bivouac will become the rule 
for troops in the theater of operations. The necessity then 
imposes itself of guaranteeing the health and vigor of these 
men by sheltering them against cold and humidity. '^ 

In Austria the adoption of the shelter tent was arranged 
for by orders of March 8, 1893. That year the Austrian 
minister of war had obtained for this object an appropria- 
tion of 4,200,000 florins, making use of arguments as follows: 
"There is rarely found, especially in regions where the pop- 
ulation is not dense, sufficient resourses in the way of canton- 
ment to install under cover the large numbers of modem 
armies. The shelter tents available will first be assigned 
to the cavalry and artillery. It is necessary that more 
should be provided in order that the foot soldiers may be 
protected from exposure to bad weather conditions.'' 
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These reasons invoked by the Germans and Austrians for 
the general issue of shelter tents seem to us worthy of our 
attention. 

Moreover, if the use of the shelter tent has not become 
general in France, it does not follow that this measure has 
not its partisans. On the contrary, there are many who do 
not despair of seeing this desire realized. ^ 

In this direction we have taken quite lately a long^step. 

One of the reasons which has up to this time prevented 
the adoption of the shelter tent throughout the infantry 
service is that it makes a considerable increase in the load 
to be carried. 

In fact, the tent and accessories which are in use to-day 
weigh 1.850 kilograms, divided as follows: 

Kilograms. 

Tent 1.200 

Folding support 400 

Three small pegs 180 

Tent cord, proper 050 

Two picket cords 020 

Total 1. 850 

Now, in 1897, there was adopted a new model of tent, 
with supports of bamboo, in which cotton cloth of a pale 
brown color and rendered impervious to water replaced the 
white linen employed up to that time. 

The weight of this tent and accessories was as follows: 

Kilograms. 
Tent 0.700 

Folding support 185 

Pins 150 

Tent cord, proper 024 

Picket cords 017 

Total 1. 076 

instead of 1.850 kilograms. 

This transformation has thus brought about a very ap- 
preciable diminution in weight. The shelter tent is light- 
ened by 0.774 kilograms, and thus reduced in weight, it 
becomes more portable. 



1 
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PORTABLE TOOLS. 

Number and nature of the portable tools in use. — In most 
armies tools are issued at the rate of one to each foot soldier; 
that is to say, 115 to 120 per company. 

This is true in Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Russia, and Sweden. 

In Switzerland the company of infantry has issued to it 
72 portable tools. In France it has only 34. 

The Spaniards and ItaUans use only the pioneers' tools of 
large model, issued at the rate of 13 to a battaUon for the 
former and 12 per company for the latter. 

Finally, the Americans carry no tool with them. 

The tools of all the powers, as may have been observed 
from the illustrations already given, very closely resemble 
each other in their general shape, and none of them present 
any remarkable peculiarities. One may note, however, as 
a good idea, the divisions of the length of a centimeter 
on the handles of the Austrian tools. 

The following is the distribution of the portable tools in 
the principal armies: 

Germany, 115 tools per company; 100 small spades, 10 
pick hatchets, and 5 hatchets. 

England: One man in two carries a spade, the extremity 
of the handle of which forms a pick. 

Austria: One man in two receives a spade-shovel. There 
is issued, in addition, a pick-hatchet for each fraction of 15 
men. 

Belgium: 119 tools per company; 100 Linnemann shovels, 
12 bill hooks, 6 folding saws, and 1 three-cornered file. 

Denmark: A spade for each 2 men and an ax per group 
of 16 men. 

Spain (pioneers^ tools) : 5 axes, 2 shovels, 1 saw, and 5 
picks per battalion. 

Italy (pioneers^ tools) : 4 shovels, 2 pickaxes, 2 picks, and 
3 bill hooks per company. 

Norway: 40 shovels, 40 axes, and 8 pickaxes per company. 

Holland: 100 small shovels, and 16 axes per company. 
Russia: 80 shovels and 20 small axes per company. 
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Sweden; 60 spades, 30 axes, and 10 pickaxes per company. 

Switzerland: 40 shovels, 20 picks, 8 axes, and 4 sawa 
per company. 

Of the utility of ■portable tools. — Of what use are portable 
tools? 

They permit soldiers to dig down and make for them- 
selves shelters of restricted dimensions it is true, but suffi- 
cient to conceal them if not to protect them. They give 
them the means of intrenching themselves, to use a current 
expression. 

They can also, with the saws and axes, fell trees across 
the roads and cut down wooden fences; with the picks make 
loopholes in walls or indeed make a passage through them; 
with nippers cut through hedges and wire forming obstacles 
to the march forward. 

It is not necessary to be a very knowing soldier to com- 
prehend the full utility of portable tools, and to reaHze, 
among other things, that to-morrow more tlian to-day even, 
with the employment of perfected weapons and smokeless 
powder, the necessity will often arise to intrench oneself in 
order to escape as long as possible from the view of the 
enemy. 

It would seem, then, that these tools should be put in 
large numbers in the hands of foot soldiers, and that it would 
even be well to furnish each soldier with them if other very 
serious considerations did not arise aij objections to such 
general issue of them, among other objections that of the 
extra weight which they would impose. Careful consid- 
eration of the matter has shown in most foreign armies that 
one man in two can well be issued a tool. The Germans, for 
example, issue 115 tools per company. 

On the contrary, in France the proportion is much more 
restricted. A company of infantry of the same effective 
receives only 34 portable tools. Recently it received more; 
that is, 32 shovel-spades, instead of 8, and 8 pickaxes, instead 
of 4, which brought the total of these tools to 62; but a min- 
isterial decision of the 27th of June, 1S96, diminished this 
number to 34. 
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They had in view, especially, the relief of the foot soldier 
in taking this measure. From this point of view the result 
obtained is not without value; but was it necessary to seek 
an economy of weight by reducing this material, and if it 
has been found, is it not to the detriment of advantages of 
importance which have disappeared? 

We think so, and believe that the number of portable 
tools should be increased. 

How the foot soldier carries his tools. — Where is the port- 
able tool placed? 

In Spain, France, Norway, and Switzerland it is attached 
to the side of the knapsack; in Sweden on the flap. 

In Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, and 
in Russia the foot soldiers carry it suspended from the belt, 
either separate or united to the bayonet scabbard. 

Of there two methods, the second, carrying it at the belt, 
seems to us the best. 

In fact, attached to the knapsack, the tool is not within 
reach of the hand. If the soldier wishes to get it, he has to 
have recourse to a comrade or put his knapsack on the 
ground, the latter a long and perhaps dangerous operation 
if executed in the presence of the enemy. 

On the other hand, the soldier can easily seize a tool sus- 
pended from his side, and can do it hurriedly, without the 
aid of any one, and in any position in which he may be seated, 
kneeling, or lying down. It has been said that fixing it to 
the belt causes inconvenience to the foot soldier. Is it really 
more comfortable to have the tool on one side of the knap- 
sack ? '' 

We doubt it. Wherever and however it be placed it will 
always seem an overweight and a worry; so that if one 
must of necessity submit to it, it is best to arrange to get 
the most profit from it. 

o If it is thought that carrying tlie tool on the belt is annoying to the soldier 
on the march, that it weighs down the hips too much, could it not at least be 
established as a principle that this mode of transport shall always be employed 
in the presence of the enemy? 
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RESERVE RATION. 

With modern annies, whoso numbers i-un up to millions 
of men, the food resources of various kinds of the locahties 
occupied, soon become exliausted. 

On the other hand, in war it often happens that unfor- 
seen accidents stop or retard in its march the train contain- 
ing the food supply of the troops. Or, again, if the train 
reaches the point fixed on at the proper time, it may be that 
the troops for whom the supplies are destined have received 
an order, a sudden emergency arising, to proceed elsewhere. 

('envoys will then sometimes fail of aiTival. In order 
that the soldier may not have to suffer in consequence, he 
must be furnished with rations whicli can be kept without 
spoiling, which he can carry in liis lalapsal.^k and use on any 
day when the ordinary sources of supply may happen to 
fail. 

In all armies the necessity for this is realized. 

The composition of the reserve ration furnished each sol- 
dier varies with the customs and climate of the diflferent 
countries; but it generally {comprises bread or biscuit, dried 
vegetables, preserved meat, bacon, salt, coffee, and sugar. 

We have considered in detail, as far as possible, the com- 
position of this ration under the head of campaign equip- 
ment at the beginning of this work. 

The Germans, Austrians, and Swedes would carry at the 
present time, in case of moblization, three days' reserve 
ration per man; the Danes, Spanish, Americans, French, 
Italians, Norwegians and Swiss two days; the Belgians and 
Dutch only one. 

We leave to others more competent the task of appraising 
and comparing the various foods which enter into the re- 
serve ration of the French and foreign foot soldiers. We 
will say a word tmly on the subject of the box of preserved 
meat from the point of view of the load to be carried in 
campaign. 

As a rule, the box of preserved meat contains one or, at 
most, two rations. Ours contains four^ — that is to say, the 
portion for two men — and it wei^aa V .1^ft\Ao'?y'6.'»'*- ■■'iN^»x'fc 
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results an additional weight of some importance to the one 
upon whom it falls, for naturally every second man will have 
to carry it. Moreover, this method of distribution causes 
endless discussion, each man seeking to persuade his com- 
rade that it is the latter's turn to carry it. So that if atten- 
tion is not paid to the matter the box is liable to be aban- 
doned, no one being willing to carry it. 

Again, if the bearer of the box happens to disappear, he 
carries off with him the rations of a comrade. 

The method of carrying the box on the knapsack is incon- 
venient. It is furnished with loops for this purpose, and 
these loops do not stand wear, another fault. 

Would it not be possible to furnish each soldier with a 
two-ration box? 

This multiplication of boxes would cause an increase of 
expense, it is true, but there would result a more equal divi- 
sion of the load among the men, which is certainly h matter 
of importance. 

ARMS. 

Accessories. — There is issued to the French infantry a re- 
pair kit for every five men. 

It is a metal case closed on one side by a stopper, which 
holds an oiler, and on the other by a plate pierced in the 
middle by a longitudinal sUt for the passage of a screw- 
driver. 

The repair kit contains an oiler, a scraper, and a screw- 
driver; it weighs 0.120 kilogram, a weight quite excessive. 
But what should be especially noted is that the metal case 
alone weighs 105 grams, while its contents weigh only 15. 
They have made a heavy, massive case, as if to resist very 
heavy shocks or pressure. Now, there is nothing of the 
kind, its greatest strain being due to its use as a handle for 
the screw-driver. 

If it is absolutely necessary to keep the same model of 

kit, why not make it of lighter metal and get rid of such a 

heavy object without waiting for those on hand to wear 

out^ for it can, by its resisting power, defy the attacks of 

ti'me^ and seems in fact to have beeiv built for eternity. 
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We have seen a, repair kit of aluminum which weighed 
exactly 58 grams — that is to say, less than half that of the 
model of to-day, and yet capable of rendering the same 
service. 

Here is another way of lightening the pack: 

There is also another solution of this question and one 
already considered — that is, to issue to our foot soldiers a 
pocket knife similar to the one given to the Swiss soldier. 

This knife comprises a blade, a blade sere w-dnver, an awl, 
and a can opener. 

The essential article of our repair kit, the screw-driver, 
forms part of this knife; as to the oiler and the scraper, 
they can easily be dispensed with. 

The awl or punch serves for many uses. Among others, 
for making holes in the belts, for mending the trimmings, 
and for use on the shoes. 

Finally, our soldiers would thus have at hand an instru- 
ment for opening the cans of preserved food. They often 
find some difficulty in performing this operation quickly 
and neatly. 

The Swiss knife seems then to unite many good and use- 
ful attributes, and the adoption of a similar knife would 
probably lead to doing away with the repair kit. It would 
replace it advantageously without causing any weight to 
be added to the load, since we would be substituting for the 
knife, which is found in practically everj' soldier's pocket, 
another knife of practically the same weight. 

INDIVIDUAL FIRST-AID PACKAGES. 

In almost all armies they have tried to give to the wounded 
soldier the means of applying a provisional bandage to his 
wounds while awaiting the surgeon's care. 

In France each officer or person of assimilated rank and 
each privatrP, must carry about his person in case of war an 
individual first-aid package. 

This package, of rectangular form, has the following 
dimensions : 

Length meter. . 0. 120 

Width do lO.'i 

Thickness 4^1 -'aVv. 

Weight ?«i\as«™. - -^^ 
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It comprises a compress of oakum covered over with 
gauze, a compress of gauze, a cotton bandage, a piece of 
waterproof cloth, and two safety pins. 

The first three pieces are chemically sterilized and im- 
pregnated with bichloride of mercury. They are inclosed, 
with the piece of impermeable cloth which surrounds them, 
in a bag of similar impermeable tissue, the free edges of 
which have been hermetically closed by means of rubber 
cement dissolved in benzine. The bag has an external 
covering of gray cotton cloth, marked so as to show the 
way to open the package and to apply the bandage. 

It is thus seen that the greatest precautions have been 
taken to guarantee the bandage against air and humidity. 
It is, in fact, of great importance that it be sheltered from 
all harmful germs outside, for if infected, its appHcation to 
a wound might lead to an aggravation of the condition of 
the wounded man instead of an amehoration. 

It is necessary, then, in order to have the bandage fit for 
use that its envelope should remain intact up to the moment 
when it is desired to make use of it. 

Now, we believe it is exposed to damage and to being 
torn in short order if the package is left where orders now 
require it to be carried. 

Orders say: ^^The package will be placed in a special 
pocket made for that purpose, in time of peace, in the lining 
of the overcoat and on the left side of the breast. 

But the breast of our foot soldier is, unfortunately, fur- 
rowed in every direction by slings and straps, of which the 
inevitable rubbing will spoil the bandage. At least we 
think so. 

It would be interesting to try by actual experience giv- 
ing to a regiment which is to go through grand maneuvers 
of long duration first-aid packages for each man. On the 
return of the regiment the condition of the packages could 
be examined into, and it could be judged whether the fears 
which we express here are justified or not. 

The Germans place the package in a pocket made in the 
inside of the skirt of the tunic, on the right side, in front. 
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This position seenis to have been well chosen, for in this 
place no pressure, no rubbing, either from the equipment 
or from the movements of the man, are to be feared. 

L.OAD OF THE FOOT SOLDIER. ^M 

M>:aN weight of the load in FILUJCE and ABROAD- H 

It is impossible to fix the exact numer c value of the 
weight of the load carried by the foot soldier in each army. 
One can not say, and be scrupulously exkct, that the French 
foot soldier carries such a weight, and that the German foot 
soldier carries such another, for in each army the ft»ot sol- 
diers, even of the same companjr, are not custodians of the 
same objects. For example, one carries a portable tool and 
another a camp utensil that his companion does not carry. 

There are, then, various loads among the foot soldiers of 
the same nation, and we have been careful to mdicate them 
at the end of this work, at the bottom of the tables showing 
the weights of tlie articles and objects which constitute the 
field equipment of the foot soldiers of various armies. 

These tables will permit those who read and compare 
them carefully to see whence arise the differences in weight 
which exist between the various loads carried. 

However, in order to have a means of comparison, we have 
established for each army the mean weight of the different 
loads carried by their soldiers, which we give below: 
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We have noted the packs which have or have not a shel- 
ter tent or, mdeed, a blanket. These notes have their im- 
portance. 

It is a matter of importance, if one wishes to compare 
with profit the weights of the different packs, to know what 
these packs contain. They resemble each other very much 
in the nature and quantity of the articles, but there is one 
quite important article, the individual shelter tent, which 
some armies carry while others are not provided with it. As 
its weight is relatively great, particular, account has to be 
taken of this difference. 

Thus, then, if it is desired to compare the weight of the 
German pack (27.856 kilograms) with that of the French 
pack (26.570 kilograms), the fact must be noted that in the 
first there is a shelter tent while there is none in the second. 

With the shelter tent half and its accessories, which are 
issued, as we have already said, to certain corps of our 
army, the pack of the French foot soldier is increased in 
weight by 1.076 kilograms, making it 27.646 kilograms. 

That of the Alpine chasseurs represents a still heavier 
weight. With them the hooded cloak (2.485 kilograms) 
replaces the overcoat (2.200 kilograms); the dolman blouse 
(1.500 kilograms) replaces the jacket (0.950 kilogram); the 
heret (tam-o'-shanter, 0.185 kilogram) replaces thefc^fn (0.185 
kilogram) . 

•These articles cause a surplus weight for the chasseurs of 
0.835 kilograms, to which must be added the weights of 
special articles, as follows: 

Kil(^rams. 

An alpenstock 0. 475 

A pair of leg bands 300 

A woolen belt 340 

A jersey 375 

A pair of snowshoes 575 

Shelter tent, model 1897, with accessories 1. 076 

A camp blanket 1 . 550 

Total extra weight 5. 526 

If we add to this the medium weight of the load of the 
ordinary infantry soldier, 26.570 kilograms, the total load 
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of the Alpine soldier reaches the excessive weight of 32.098 
kilograms. 

Thus, in most of the Alpine battalions they have sought 
by various means to diminish this too great burden. In 
several, they have tried to do away with the knapsack and 
replace it by a covering in which all the objects and articles 
of the pack are wrapped. 

Among the Itahan Alpine troops the total load amounts 
only t^ about 29 kilograms, exceeding by 2.445 kilograms 
that of the infantry of the line. 

What is the maximum Ihnit which the weight of the foot 
soldier should not exceed'* 

Quite interesting experiments in this line have been made 
in Germany. 

In the month of April, 1894, on the formal invitation of 
the military authorities, the medical students of the Fred- 
erick-William Institute put on the uniform, carried the 
campaign load of the German foot soldier, and executed 
a series of marches with the idea of studying the limit of 
resistance of the human body amid the fatigues of war. 

The marches undertaken by these medical students va- 
ried from 24 to 75 kilometers. They were executed under 
varying conditions of temperature, and with loads of from 
22 to 31 kilograms. 

The conclusions drawn from this series of experiments 
were the following: When the load of the foot soldier is 
moderate, not exceeding 22 kilograms, a march of from 25 
to 28 kilometers, under mean temperature conditions, has 
no ill effect on the health of the soldier, and he maintains 
Ills muscular activity. 

A similar march, but under conditions of great heat, 
causes a slight disturbance of the organs— abundant pe.- 
spiration, precipitate beating of the pulse, too rapid respi- 
ration, abnormal circulation of the blood. These symptoms 
are not grave, disappear after a few hours of rest, and do 
not diminish in any way the power of resistance to fatigue 
during the following days. 
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A weight of 27 kilograms carried during marches of from 
22 to 28 kilometers, executed in favorable weather, is also 
easily borne by the soldier, and does no injury to his health. 
But this same load carried during very warm weather causes 
in the human body perturbations, the injurious influence 
of which makes itself felt afterwards. 

The weight of 27 kilograms must then be considered as 
the maximum with which the average soldier can be loaded 
during marches of from 25 to 28 kilometers executed in 
summer. 

As to the load of 31 kilograms, it has a bad effect on the 
physique of the man, even during average marches and 
cool temperatures. 

In the matter of training to support the campaign load, 
it may be remarked that a Ught weight of 22 kilograms is 
no longer fatiguing at the end of a few days of practice, 
while that of 31 kilograms never ceases, even after 'a long 
series of marches, to cause a gradual enfeeblement of phys- 
ical endurance. 

At the epoch when these experiments were tried, the load 
of the German foot soldier still weighed 31 kilograms. 
Thus, on the 27th of January, 1895, a cabinet order was 
issued, reading as follows: ^^The Emperor considers as 
insufficient the lightening already made of the load of the 
foot soldier in campaign, and he invites corps command- 
ers to present to him, in the briefest time possible, plans 
for reducing still more the load carried by the men.'' 

To-day the load carried by the German soldier weighs 
only 27.8 kilograms. This is a reduction of more than 
3 kilograms made since 1895. 

The load of the French foot soldier is of about the same 
weight as that of the German. Both exceed the medium 
load by more than 1 kilogram. 

The employment of aluminum in the fabrication of camp 
utensils, including the canteen and drinking cup, will bring 
about a decided diminution in the weight carried by our 
infantryman in campaign. 
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ffe have already seen that to satisfy these conditions 
aere were several sizes of Itnapsacks, corresponding to the 
I'fferent sizes of the soldiers. 

The contact of the lower edge of the knapsack with the 
lipxS is minimized, first, by the belt, then by a slight pad- 
f ng of the lower part of the knapsack. 
I The almost perfect fit of the knapsack to the back has 
lie disadvantage: It produces on the mardi a heat which 
■comes excessive in summer, especially if the face of the 
soApsack is made, as in Germany, of liide covered with its 
tor. 

a' The back sweats, the shirt and clothes become wet, and 
/ the man takes off his knapsack at that moment to rest 
(limself there is a strong probability of his catching cold 
and getting sick. 

In view of this we prefer the Danish and Swedish knap- 
sacks, made of pliable leather. 

Englajid. — The former knapsack valise of the British sol- 
dier has been replaced by a waist belt, to which are attached 
the mess tin (and cover), a tin of vaseline, two 15-round 
cartridge boxes, and two lO-round cartridge boxes. The 
cartridge boxes are worn well over the hips, and in addition 
the soldier wears a bandoher (containing 50 rounds) slung 
from the slioulder. 

The overcoat is carried on the back, as has already been 
described, by means of two web straps, and is steadied on 
the hack by hooking a steadying-strap into the ring on the 
mess-tin cover. All other small articles of equipment for- 
merly carried by the British soldier (amounting to 12 lbs.) 
are now carried on the baggage wagon. 

Austriti. — The pack comprises two knapsacks. The first 
knapsack, properly speaking, rests on the second, a large 
cartridge box, which, in its turn, rests on the hips. In 
order to relieve the pressure that they exert, the large 
cartridge box has been fm-nished with a strap stretched 
between iron supports. 

This arrangement has its disadvantages. It adds to the 
weight of the pack; the metal fixtures may ha ^^v^iV^«^ 's^ 
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bent, the strap may be cut or torn, and their replacement 
will not be an easy matter in campaign. 

If either part of this arrangement were lacking, the pres- 
sure of the two knapsacks on the back would become intol- 
erable. 

Denmark. — The Danes make use of an apparatus called a 
knapsack support. 

It is a tongue of steel fixed to a loop and attached to the 
belt behind, so as to have it at the height of the middle of 
the back. 

The base of the tongue is threaded and turns in a screw. 
On top of it there rests a small bar of steel of the length of 
0.10 meter, similar to the crossbar of the T, and which has 
a tongue of leather. The extremity of this tongue is fur- 
nished with a buttonhole, which is attached to a button 
placed under the lower edge of the knapsack. 

There is thus obtained a plate which can be raised or 
lowered at will, according to the figure of the man, by sim- 
ply turning the screw, and upon which the knapsack rests. 

The employment of the knapsack support is optional. It 
weighs about 300 grammes. 

In reality the pressure that it transmits makes itself felt 
as much on the belt as on the hips, and when the belt is 
pulled from behind pressure is exerted on the stomach, 
which soon becomes painful. This is a serious drawback to 
this device. 

Norway. — The Norwegian foot soldier carries his knapsack 
in the same way that the mountaineer of that country car- 
ries his burden. 

He makes use of an oak-wood support, of which the lower 
crosspiece is made to rest above the hips, on the pelvis, 
which, according to one of the originators of the new equip- 
ment, ^^is the most suitable part of our framework to sup- 
port burdens." 

It was only six years ago, in 1895, that this system of 

support replaced the knapsacks, and it was well received in 

the army where it was already known. The foot soldiers 

found again in the regiment a burden carrier, of which many 
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of them had already made use in their trade-s for carrying 
burdens up and down. 

In fact, in such a system the shoulders support only a 
sriiall part of the load, and the knapsack slings really only 
serve to keep the pack against the back. 

We think, however, that the contact of the wooden sup- 
port must quickly become a means of bruising the. back, 
especially as that part of the body must support almost all 
the weight of the pack. 

Finally, as the weight rests in great part on the hips it 
pulls the soldier backwards. In marching he can remedy 
this trouble by inclining the body forward, and then the 
weight of the pack bears directly on the back, but when he 
is standing still, the pressure to which this pull subjects him 
must cause him to make an effort to maintain his equilib- 
rium. 

HiiUand. — In the Dutch army they have also tried to put 
a part of the weight on the hips. 

With this. in \iew, there can be fixed at will at the bottom 
of Llie knapsack a Uttle strap, to the extremity of which is 
fixed a small iron buckle, and which may be attached to the 
belt. 

There is the same objection to this arrangement that there 
was to the knapsack support of the Danes. The pressure 
exerted by this strap pulls the belt toward the rear and 
causes pressure on the stomach. 

As to the action which it has on the hips, it is reduced by 
the hooks which support the belt. 

Sweden. — In Sweden, we have already seen, the knap- 
sack has attached to its upper part a strap which the foot 
soldier allows to hang down over his chest and on wtiich he 
can pull at will and thus relieve momentarily the pressure 
of the weight of the pack on his back. 

Swit2erland.^Tho knapsack is adjusted to the man so 
that its upper edge is along the line of the shoulders and its 
lower edge rests on the hips. 

To satisfy these conditions, the Swiss, hke the Germans, 
have three sizes of knapsack. 
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In order to soften the contact of the knapsack with the 
back, two cushions are placed at the bottom of the inner face 
of the former. These cushions also serve to keep the knap- 
sack a little removed from the back and thus allow the air 
to circulate between the pack and the back. 

What is the best manner of distributing the load on the 
man? This is a very complex and difficult question to solve. 

Without making the slightest claim in the world to having 
solved this problem, we nevertheless sum up here, as a con- 
clusion to our work, the ideas which we have formulated and 
explained already in the course of this treatise in consider- 
ing the different parts of the equipment. 

CONCLUSION. 

From all the ideas conceived and developed in the course 
of this work, we conclude that the campaign equipment of 
the foot soldier, according to our judgment, should comprise: 

1. CLOTHING. 

Clothes proper. — An overcoat, a blouse or full tunic, and 
trousers of cloth; all these articles of a dull color. 

The jacket should disappear from the campaign clothing. 

The overcoat should have, with a turn-down collar, sleeves 
furnished with facings which could be turned down at will 
over the hands. Made lighter in the same way and for the 
same reasons as the German coat, it should be folded up on 
the knapsack during marches and should become, properly 
speaking, an article of clothing for cantonment and bivouac. 

Headdress. — A helmet, also of some dull, color, light, water- 
proof, of compressed cork, with double visor, free of orna- 
ments; a fatigue hat. 

Footwear. — A pair of high marching shoes, well and solidly 
made, and a pair of easy shoos, light in weight, of supple 
calfskin, but of sufficient resisting power to replace, if nec- 
essary, the marching shoes should the latter wear out or 
should the man have sore feet. 

Elimination of the low shoe and the gaiter. 
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Adoption of a small leatlicr legging, the use of which 
would riot be prescribed for all seasons and under all circum- 
stances, but only for use in case of bad weather. 
2. BQUIPMEST. 

A belt and two cartridge boxes. In consequence, sup- 
pression of the rear cartridge box and division of the ammu- 
nition which it carries between the front cartridge boxes and 
two pockets to be placed at the bottom of each side of the 
knapsack. 

A movable Bword-bayonet scabbard. 

A knapsack of hide covered with its hair, having an inte- 
rior framework of rattan. The inner face alone should be 
made of pliable leather in order to avoid heating the back. 

The slings would be attached, on the one hand, directly 
to tlie front cartridge boxes; on the other, indirectly to the 
lower part of the knapsack by means of little straps gener- 
ally called counter straps, and which would be attached to 
the slings on a movable pivot. 

This modification woidd permit of abolishing the suspen- 
sion slings, at least in time of war. 

The inner face of the knapsack should have a slightly 
concave shape, made to fit the back, so as to increase the 
points of contact and distribute the load better by spreading 
it over the largest surface possible. 

Its total height should be sucli that the upper edge would 
be along the line of the shoulders and the lower edge on the 
belt. To obtain this result it would be necessary to adopt 
two or tliree sizes of knapsacks. Contact woidd be softened 
by means of two pads placed like those of the Swiss knap- 
sack. These pads would have, besides, the advantage of 
separating slightly from the back the lower part of the knap- 
sack and thus facilitate the circulation of air between. 

In the interior of the knapsack there should be placed, at 
two-thirds of its height or thereabout, a leather partition, 
made supple, to isolate the ration from the rest of the articles. 

The exterior load would comprise the overcoat alone, and, 
when used, the shelter tent and accessories. There would 
be placed in the interior the individusd tKwaeixw.'CvavL. 
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The individual bowl should be abolished, as well as the 
collective camp utensils, and they would all be replaced by 
an individual utensil of darkened aluminum, which should 
be fixed by means of a little strap to the flap of the knapsack. 

In this way would result considerable lightening of the pack, 
suppression of the heavy load strap, and easy and rapid 
attachment of the camp equipment and of the overcoat. 

All the equipment should be of dark-yellow leather. 

3. S^ULL ARTICLES OF EQUIPMENT. 

Two shirts of cotton, one cotton drawers, a cravat, a hand- 
kerchief, a towel; besides, at the beginning of the winter 
campaign, two pairs of woolen socks or flannel footbands 
and one pair of woolen gloves, a sewing case, and a piece of 
soap; an aluminum drinking cup, a haversack of water- 
proof canvas, with two compartments, separated by a linen 
partition, in one of which should be arranged a place for the 
canteen. The haversack should be arranged so that it may 
be suspended from the belt or from the shoulder. 

4. CAMP LTENSILS. 

An individiuil utensil of aluminum and a small canteen 
containing one liter, and made of aluminum. 

Portahh toolfi. One man in two should be furnished with 
a tool having a case, which, at need, can be suspended from 
the heh.. 

Finally, each man should cavTy in campaign three days' 
rations (preserved and condensed) and 120 cartridges, afiret- 
aid package, and a card of identity. Of the soldiers' hand- 
hook, the cover, made of parchment, should alone be carried. 
It should contain in the interior, on one side, the civil status, 
tlu» description, and the photograph of the holder; on the 
other sid(^ all useful information concerning his military 
stntus. The whole body of the handbook, of which the 
griMittM- pnrt of the pages could be done away with with- 
out- nuich loss, should he left at the barracks on the davof 
niohili/ntion. 
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TRANSITION PERIOD. 

We well know that the changes here recommended, ad- 
mitting them to be reasonable, can not be carried out in 
short order, owing to the necessity of utilizing the supply of 
clothing and other effects in the storehouses of the army 
corps and of the nation; but it would greatly facilitate the 
changes desired if all manufacture of articles judged most 
defective in the campaign equipment of the foot soldier 
could be stopped at once and those on hand be transformed. 

The following process is suggested: 

CloHiing. — There is no serious obstacle to the immediate 
adoption of a blouse or tunic, made full to replace the jacket, 
which latter can be gradually used up in drill and fatigue 
work. 

The new garment could be placed immediately in the war 
stores, which latter would be accumulated gradually so as 
to spread the expense over several years. 

The cap and red pantaloons would thus be replaced pro- 
gressively by garments of less glaring colors. 

As to the easy shoe of supple leather and light weight, 
with soles of strong leather without nails, the adoption of 
which we wish so ardently, it will always be easy to get a 
model which will cost less than the shoe and gaitec united, 
the disadvantages of which we have pointed out. 

Should it cost a shghtly higher price, however, this ex- 
pense could be overcome by economizing on the war slioe by 
doing away with the middle sole, of very doubtful utihty, 
and l)y shortening the upper, which can be cut off by one 
eyelet without disadvantage, if the leather legging is defi- 
nitely adopted. 

There will result diminution of weight and of price without 
affecting the solidity of the easy shoe. 

Equipment.- — We would change the knapsack by adding to 
the bottom a prolongation in the way of a roll which could 
contain the extra shirt and the easy shoes. In other words, 
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we would change to below what is now carried above, so as to 
ease the neck of the foot soldier and leave to the head full 
freedom of movement, especially in the position of the 
skirmisher lying down. 

The knapsack would in consequence of this become pro- 
longed, and this prolongation would bring about, as advised 
by us, the omission of the rear cartridge box. 

To supply the place of the latter, the prolongation should 
have in each comer a pocket large enough to contain a pack- 
age of cartridges. 

The rest of the ammunition would either be divided be- 
tween the two cartridge boxes in front or would be carried 
in a pocket especially made for it in the haversack. 

The prolongation of the knapsack would have the further 
advantage of lowering the point of junction of the knapsack 
with the slings, and in consequence, of lengthening the slings 
and freeing the shoulders from the restraint which the pres- 
ent slings impose on them. 

Another modification, a very simple one, would consist in 
substituting a hook for the buckle, to which is attached the 
sling passing over the right shoulder, and in furnishing in 
consequence this sling with a triangular ring to engage on 
the hook. 

We have explained elsewhere how the adjustment of the 
slings, according to our plan, should be made. 

The small mess pan should be attached by means of a short 
strap to the bottom of the knapsack, and would thus no 
longer shine as a luminous object near the head of the soldier. 

This transformation would change the distribution of the 
load so as to carry a portion of it to the lumbar region of 
the back. Thus it would be well to soften the contact of the 
knapsack with this part of the body by means of two pads, 
which would have the further advantage of separating the 
pack from direct contact with the back and permitting the 
circulation of air between them. 
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Camp utensils, — Finally, the moment seems very oppor- 
tune, if the adoption of aluminum in the fabrication of camp 
utensils is definitely decided on, as we suppose it is, to ex- 
amine anew by extended and enlightened discussion into the 
question of the proper utensils to be issued to the infantry, 
w;hether they should be individual or collective. 

We have given at length our reasons for preferring the 
individual utensil, and of all the reasons which have affected 
our choice we will recall here only the most important, that 
which caused us to undertake this work and which is the 
chief object of it, the relief of the foot soldier. 

6902—05 17 



APPENDIX. 

nomenclature and weights of the effects and 
objects composing the field equipment of the 
'foot soldier. 

FRANCE. 

1. The Knapsack and its Load 

Clothing: Kilograms. 

Jacket 0. 950 

Equipment: 

Knapsack 1. 750 

Small articles of equipment : 

One clothes brush ( 5 men) 0. 090 

One blacking brush ( 5 men) 085 

One gun brush ( 5 men) 020 

One grease box ( 5 men) 060 

Individual share, each 0. 051 

Cotton cap 045 

Cotton shirt 450 

Overcoat strap . 030 

Spoon 050 

Individual mess pan 400 

Canvas gaiters ( 1 pair) 140 

Soldiers' handbook 045 

Handkerchief 050 

Soap : 150 

Easy shoes 1. 025 

Gaiter straps 025 

Sewing case (needle, thread, etc.) 150 

Camp equipment : 

Ration bags 044 

Collective utensils (a) 

Arm: 

Ramrod 040 

Accessories for the care of the rifle, including cleaning kit ( 1 
for 4 men) 155 
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Rations: Kilograms. 

Reserve ration (2 days) 2. 254 

Tools: 

Portable tools (a) 

Total 7.804 

2. On the Man. 
Clothing: 

Overcoat 2. 200 

Trousers 900 

Headdress: 

Cap 185 • 

Equipment: 

Suspension slings 150 

Gun sling 100 

Cartridge boxes (3) 630 

Belt and accessories 400 

Small articles of equipment : 

Suspenders (trousers) 090 

Shoes 1.400 

Drawers 360 

Flannel band (stomach ) 200 

Shirt 450 

Cravat 035 

o The total weight of the load varies when the foot soldier carries a camp 

utensil or a portable tool, amounting to as follows: 

Kilograms. 

With the mess pan (2 per squad; weight, 1.050) 25. 817 

With the camp kettle (4 per squad; weight, 1.225) 25. 992 

With the coffee mill (1 per squad; weight, 1.022) 25. 789 

With the hatchet (1 per squad; weight, 1.000) 25.767 

With the distribution bag (2 per squad; weight, 0.850) 25. 617 

With the spade (8 per company; weight, 0.880) 25. 647 

With the pickax (4 per company; weight, 1.640) 26. 407 

With the ax (3 per company; weight, 1.570) 26. 337 

With the pick (4 per company; weight, 1.570) 26. 337 

With the folding saw (1 per company; weight, 0.550) 25.317 

With the wire nippers (1 per company; weight, 0.560) 25. 327 

Moreover, certain troops are furnished with a shelter tent and a camp blanket. 
The above weights must therefore be increased by 2.626 kilograms, as follows: 

Kilograms. 

Shelter tent, model 1897, with accessories 1. 076 

Camp blanket 1. 550 

To sum up: 

Kilograms. 

The weight of the load of the foot soldier without shelter tent amounts to about.. 25.800 

Same with shelter tent about 28. 426 
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Small articles of equipment — Continued. Kilograms. 

Haversack 0.240 

Handkerchief 050 

Drinking cup 095 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen with strap 455 

Arm: 

Rifle 4.250 

Sword bayonet with scabbard 650 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (120) 3.660 

Rations: 

Cold meal in haversack 400 

First-aid package 053 

Identification card 010 

Total 16. 963 

Grand total 24. 767 

GERMANY. 

1. Knapsack and its Load. 

Clothing: KUograms. 

Overcoat 1. 900 

Headdress: 

Tam-o'-shanter 094 

Ekjuipment: 

Knapsack 1. 570 

Overcoat straps 110 

Small articles of equipment : 

Toothbrush .020 

Socks or foot linen 080 

Easy shoes 1. 050 

Shirt 275 

Knife and spoon 095 

Soldiers' handbook and book of canticles 076 

Handkerchief 050 

Sewing and brush case 230 

Camp equipment: 

Individual camp kettle and straps 459 

Shelter tent and accessories 1 . 620 

Arm: 

Cleaning cord for rifle 052 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (30) .^^^ 
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Rations: Kilograms. 

Reserve (3 days) 2. 388 

Tobacco and cigars 150 

Tools , (o) 

Total 11.163 

2. On the Man. 
Clothing: 

Tunic 1.450 

Cloth trousers 970 

Headdress : 

Helmet and ornaments 360 

Helmet cover 030 

Equipment : 

Two cartridge boxes 540 

Belt and plate 330 

Small articles of equipment : 

Boots 1 . 900 

Suspenders (trousers) 115 

Drawers 450 

Socks or foot linen 080 

Shirt 275 

Cravat 034 

Strap : 027 

Haversack 350 

Aluminum drinking cup 055 

Handkerchief 050 

Pocket book 030 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen 243 

Contents of canteen 350 

Arm: 

Rifle 4.100 

Bayonet 580 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (90) '. 2. 831 

Rations : 

The day's 350 

oThe weight of the load mounts up, when tooLs are carried, as follows: 

Kilograms. 

With the spade (100 per company, weight 0. 890) 27. 596 

With the pickax (10 per company, weight 1. 480) 28. 186 

With the ax (5 per company, weight 1. 080) 27. 786 
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Kilograms. 

First-aid package . . ^ 0. 034 

Identification card 009 

Total 1 5. 543 

Grand total 26. 706 

ENGLAND.a 

1. Valise-knapsack and its Load. 
Clothing: Kilograms. 

Hooded cape 0. 906 

Khaki trousers 594 

Equipment : 

Undress jacket 580 

Slings and straps for the pack 427 

Valise-knapsack, model 1883 705 

Small articles of equipment : 

Brush 113 

Socks ( one pair) 127 

Flannel shirt ..537 

Shoe laces • 056 

Sewing case 084 

Towel and soap 283 

Cleaning case 566 

Rations : 

Reserv^e ration 481 

Total 5. 459 

Second part of the pack: 

Overcoat 2. 406 

Individual camp kettle 733 

Grease box 184 

Waterproof linen 1 . 359 

Total : 4. 682 

Total weight of pack 10. 141 

a These tabulated weights of equipment apply more especially to the former 
pack of the British soldier. As has been already stated, the foot soldier now 
carries a weight (including rifle, but excepting intrenching tools) of about 50 
lbs. ; and 12 lbs. of articles formerly carried by the soldier are now carried on 
the baggage wagons. (See detailed description of the field equipment of the 
British foot soldier. ) — Editor. 
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2. On the Man. 

Clothing: KUograms. 

Trousers 0. 80a 

Tunic 850 

Headdress: 

Helmet .424 

Equipment: 

Cartridge boxes (2) 651 

Belt and accessories 453 

SmaU articles of equipment : 

Suspenders ( trousers ) 127 

Half-boot and leggings 1. 500 

Socks 127 

Flannel shirt 537 

Knife 155 

Haversack 269 

Camp equipment : 

Canteen and strap 453 

Arm: 

Rifle with bayonet 4. 552 

Anmiunition : 

Cartridges (100) 2.720 

First-aid package 084 

Identification card 007 

Tools (o) 



Total 13.709 



Grand total 23. 650 

AUSTRIA. 

1. Knapsack and lis Load. 

Clothing: KUograms. 

Overcoat 2. 700 

Equipment: 

Suspension slings 420 

Knapsack 1. 300 

Large cartridge box 917 

Small articles of equipment : 

Brush, comb, soap, tooth brush, towel, white collars (6)... . 467 

Easy shoes 975 

Cloth gaiters 200 

Linen drawers, shirt, and bands for feet 651 

Handkerchief 023 



o One-half of the foot soldiers are furnished with a portable tool (pick- 
shovel), which raises the weight o! the load to about 25.100 kilograms for those 
carrying them. 
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Camp equipment: Kilograms. 

Ration bags 0. 095 

Utensils (o) 

Shelter tent and pins , 1. 267 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (60) 2.148 

Ration : 

Rations 3. 000 

Tools: 

Portable tools (a) 

Total 14.163 

2. On the Man. 
Clothing: 

Trousers 0. 900 

Fatigue jacket 844 

Headdress: 

Campaign helmet 165 

Equipment : 

Cartridge boxes (2) 716 

Belt 345 

Small articles of equipment: 

Shoes 1.540 

Drawers 241 

Flannel waistband . , 150 

Shirt 312 

Dark collar 030 

Trousers strap 067 

Spoon, fork, cup 100 

Haversack 450 

Cotton undershirt 400 

Footbands 066 

Handkerchief 023 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen 282 

Arm: 

Rifle with sling 4. 558 

Bayonet and scabbard 510 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (40) 1. 432 

o The weight carried increases as follows: 

Camp utensils: Kilograms. 

With the kettle (1 for2men, weight 1.072) 29.233 

With the large mess tin (1 for 8 men, weight 0.805) 28.966 

Portable tools: 



'ISkAN 

With the pick and Its case (1 lor 8 men, wei'gJaX \.1\T) 



With the spade and its case (1 10^2 men, -weVgJaX Q.Q5a^ 
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Kations : Kilograms. 

Day's rations 0. 700 

Identification card 017 

Tobacco 1 50 

Total 13.998 

Grand total 28. 161 

BELGIUM. 

1. Knapsack and its Load. 

Clothing: KUograms. 

Overcoat 2. 400 

Linen trousers 455 

Headdress: 

Forage cap 070 

Equipment : 

Knapsack with straps 2. 025 

Small articles of equipment : 

Grease box 040 

Brushes 275 

Socks ( 1 pair) 130 

Shirt, wool and cotton 465 

Scissors 070 

Comb 012 

Sewing bag 015 

Brush and shoe bag 080 

Towel 100 

Easy shoes 815 

Camp equipment : 

Individual kettle 410 

Arm: 

Cleaning case , 265 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (60) 1.920 

Rations: 

Reserve ration (1 day) 1. 132 

Tools .- («) 

First-aid package 045 

Total 10. 724 

a The load is increased as follows : 

KUograms. 

With the spade ( 100 per company, weight 0.9.50) 25. 205 

With the billhook (12 per company, weight 0.67.5) 24.930 

WJtb the folding saw (6 per company , weight 0.t\75) 24. 930 

With the can vas b ucke t ( 24 per company , weight .3Pfi^ 24. 615 
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2. On the Man. 

Clothing: Kilograms. 

Trousers 1 . 060 

Jacket of cloth 1.115 

Headdress : 

Chapeau and cover 285 

Equipment : 

Cartridge box 340 

Bolt 284 

Bayonet scabbard 060 

Small articles of equipment : 

Suspenders (trousers) 090 

Half boots 1 . 405 

Drawers 365 

Flannel stomach band 225 

Socks 130 

Shirt . wool and cotton 465 

Collar 030 

Haversack 370 

Leggings 435 

Camp equipment : 

Canteen and accessories 218 

Arm : 

Bayonet with scabbard 690 " 

Rifle 3.900 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (60) 1. 920 

Identification card 002 

Total 13. 531 

Grand total 24. 255 

DENMARK. 

/. Knapsack and its load. 

Clothing: KUograms. 

Overcoat and otrap 2. 800 

Linen jacket 640 

Linen trousers 750 

Equipment : 

Knapsack 1. 950 

Small articles of equipment: 

Drawers 260 

Socks (2 pairs) 140 

Shirt 450 

Woolen undershirt "^^ 
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Small articles of equipment — Continued. Kilograms. 

Handkerchief 0.030 

Towel 080 

Easy shoes 1. 020 

Toilet case ( brush, comb, soap, needles, etc. ) 500 

Camp equipment : 

Individual mess kettle with its strap 490 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (20) 630 

Rations: 

Reserve ration (2 days) 1. 670 

Tools (a) 

Total 11.730 

2. On the Man. 
Clothing: 

Tunic r 1.950 

Trousers 1. 040 

Headdress: 

Forage cap 190 

Equipment : 

Belt 220 

Cartridge boxes (2) 600 

Medical kit 280 

Bayonet frog 100 

Boots 1,860 

Drawers 260 

Shirt 450 

Woolen socks 070 

Dark collar 040 

Knife, pocketbook, notebook 510 

Spoon 040 

Haversack 330 

Woolen gloves 110 

Flannel undershirt 320 

Aluminum drinking cup 050 

Handkerchief 030 

Camp equipment : 

Canteen with strap 210 

Liquor flask 300 

Arm- 
Bayonet with scabbard 340 

Rifle with sHng 4. 480 

Cleaning kit 120 

a The load increases as follows: 

Kilograms. 

H7f/? t/je/»pade a man in 2. weight 0.950) 30.430 

With the pick-ax (I for mmQTi,^%\%\iX,\.WS) '^R^i 
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Ammunition: . Kilograms. 

Cartridges (80) 2.520 

Rations: 

Bread 750 

Butter box .080 

Butter 250 

Cheese 250 

Total 17.740 

Grand total 29. 470 

SPAIN. 

1. Kvxi'psack arid its Load. 

Clothing: KUograms. 

Trousers of cotton cloth 0. 530 

Hooded cloth cape *. 739 

Fatigue jacket of cotton 575 

Headdress : 

Cloth cap 040 

Equipment : 

Knapsack 1. 885 

Small articles of equipment: 

Drawers 620 

Socks ( 1 pair) 160 

Shirt 555 

Linen collars (2) 010 

Spoon 040 

Gloves ( 1 pair ) 040 

Handkerchief 045 

Towel 123 

Shoes (1 pair) 820 

Sewing case 590 

Camp equipment : 

Individual mess kettle 585 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (45) 1. 125 

Ration: 

Rations and receptacles 1. 765 

First-aid package 090 

Tools (a) 

Total 10. 337 

o The sappers of the infantry carry the " machete," a species of long cutlass 
which serves as a hatchet. 

There is issued to each battalion 13 pioneers' tools, viz,5 a3a5&,*I'5s<^"^^'e»^V'sw?iO 
and 5 picks. 
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2. On the Man. . 

Qothing: Kilograms. 

Overcoat 2.202 

Goth trousers. . . .' 785 

Headdress: 

Shako with cover 300 

Ekjuipment : 

Gun sling. 100 

Cartridge boxes (3) 840 

Belt 205 

Small articles of equipment : 

Drawers 620 

Trousers' belt 085 

Socks 160 

Shirt 555 

Canvas shoe, rope sole 435 

Goth gaiters 340 

Wool undershirt 400 

Cup 080 

Pocket handkerchief 045 

Camp equipment : 

Canteen (goatskin) , 220 

Blanket (across the shoulder) 2. 500 

Arm: 

Rifle 3.900 

Bayonet with scabbard 530 

Ammunition : 
' Cartridges (105) 2.625 

Total 16.927 

Grand total 27. 264 

UNITED STATES. 

1. Knapsacic and its Load. 
Clothing: KUograms. 

Overcoat a 3. 552 

Overcoat straps 128 

Equipment : 

Knapsack 905 

Small articles of equipment : 

Shoes ( 1 pair) 1. 070 

Flannel drawers 371 

a The overcoat not being intended for use in campaign except in rare cases, 
the habitual weight of the load does not exceed 25.100 kilograms, deducting 
the weight of the overcoat. 
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Small articles of equipment — Continued. Kilograms. 

Woolen socks ( 1 pair) 0. 106 

Flannel shirt 520 

Woolen jersey 478 

Camp equipment : 

Woolen blanket 2. 250 

Poncho 915 

Shelter tent and poles 1 . 458 

Totalo 11. 753 

2. On the Man. 
Clothing: 

Trousers 0. 834 

Blouse 876 

Headdress : 

Felt hat 142 

Equipment: 

Cartridge belt 542 

Small articles of equipment: 

Trousers' suspenders 071 

Shoes 1. 070 

Linen drawers 200 

Belt 060 

Socks 106 

Linen shirt 291 

Cravat 009 

Spoon, fork, knife 156 

Haversack 535 

Tin cup 244 

Canvas leggings 241 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen with strap 540 

Individual mess pan 426 

Arm: 

Rifle with bayonet 4.400 

Bayonet scabbard 199 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges ( 100) 2. 842 

Rations: 

Rc8er\'e ration (2 days) 2. 968 

Total 16.752 

Grand totals 28. 505 

«The overcoat not being intended for use in campaign except in rare cases, 
the habitual weight of the load does not exceed 25.\.Qft VJ\Qi^%x»a>. ^^^sc^oCxas^ 
the weight of the overcoat. 
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ITALY. 

1. Knapsack and its Load. 

Clothing: Kilograms. 

Linen trousers 0. 700 

Linen jacket 765 

Headdress: 

Forage cap 140 

Equipment: 

Knapsack 2. 040 

Small articles of equipment: 

Blacking box . 060 

Cotton shirt 420 

Cravat 025 

Linen gaiters 250 

Soldier's handbook 050 

Footbands 080 

Handkerchief 050 

Cleaning kit 130 

Towel 165 

Shoes (1 pair) 950 

Gaiter straps 040 

Camp equipment: 

Individual camp kettle 480 

Shelter tent 1 . 050 

Pole and pins 555 

Ration bags 045 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (90) 2.350 

Rations: 

Reserve ration 1. 320 

Tools (o) 

Total 11.750 

^. On the man. 

Clothing: 

Overcoat 2. 000 

Trousers of cloth 950 

Headdress: 

Shako ■ 330 



a The sappers (8 per company) carry a tool the mean weight of which for 
each man amounts to 4 kilograms, which brings the total weight of the load 
carried up to 30.200 kilograms. 
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Equipment: Kilograms. 

Cartridge-box slings 0. 150 

Gun sling 340 

Cartridge boxes (2) 800 

Belt 250 

Small articles of equipment: 

Linen drawers 400 

Cotton shirt 420 

Trousers belt 080 

Flannel stomach band 140 

Cravat 025 

Spoon 035 

Haversack 260 

Linen gaiters 250 

Tin cup 100 

Footbands 080 

Handkerchief 050 

Reinforced shoes 1. 350 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen, with straps 400 

Arm: 

Bayonet, with scabbard 360 

Rifle 3.800 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (72) 1. 880 

First-aid package 030 

Total 14.600 

Grand total 26. 350 

NORWAY. 

1. Knapsack and its Load. 

Clothing: Kilograms. 

Iceland jacket 1. 072 

Headdress: 

Knitted cap 070 

Equipment : 

Knapsack 1. 620 

Small articles of equipment : 

Tin plate 110 

Grease box 040 

Brush 055 

Socks ( 1 pair) 155 

Shirt 620 

Knife, spoon, fork, soap, and sewing case .'^'^ 

6902-05 ^18 
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Small articles of equipment — Continued. KOogramj 

Linen case for shoes 0. 053 

Haversack 120 

Towel 190 

Easy shoes 785 

Camp equipment: 

Sleeping bag 1. 500 

Shelter tent 1. 270 

Pole 195 

Pins 120 

Camp kettle for 2 men 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (40) 944 

Kations : 

Reserve ration 1 . 892 

Tools: 

Portable tools (a) 

Total 1 1 . 08 

2. On the man. 
Clothing: 

Tunic 1.570 

Cloth trousers 1. 070 

Headdress : 
. Kepi 220 

Equipment: 

Cartridge boxes (2) 410 

Belt 180 

Small articles of equipment : 

Trousers sus{>enders 070 

Shoes : 1.830 

Drawers 420 

Shirt 620 

Footbands 380 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen 275 

Arm: 

Rifle, with bayonet and scabbard 4. 420 

a The weight increases as follows: 

Kilograms 

With the camp kettle (1 man in 2, weight 0.685) 25. 21 

With the spado (40 per company, weight 0.860) 25. 3? 

With the pickax (8 per company, weight 0.980) 25. 51 

With the ax (40 per company, weight 0.926) 25. 4^ 
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Arm — Continued. Kilograms. 

Accessories — 

Oil bottle 0.016 

Screw-driver : 060 

Oakum 020 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (80) 1.888 

Total 13.449 

Grand total 24. 531 

HOLLAND. 

1. Knapsack and its Load. 
Clothing: Kilograms. 

Overcoat 2.150 

Headdress: 

Hat 090 

Equipment : 

Knapsack 1. 170 

Small articles of equipment: 

Stockings (2 pairs) 290 

Grease box 085 

Brush 095 

Drawers ( 1 pair) 500 

Shirt (1) 400 

Case for shoes 100 

Notebook 065 

Comb 015 

Towel .- 130 

Shoes (1 pair) 1.200 

Sewing case 035 

Camp equipment: 

Individual camp kettle 500 

Tools: 

Portable tools («) 

Total : 6. 825 

a The weight increases as follows: 

Kilograms. 

With the spade (100 per company, weight 1.960) 23. 731 

With the ax (16 per company, weight 1.425) 24. 196 
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2. On the Man. 
Clothing: Kilogramt 

Trousers 0.900 

Tunic 1.760 

Headdress: 

Kepi 245 

Equipment: 

Gun sling 115 

Cartridge boxes (2) .800 

Belt 195 

Small articles of equipment: 

Stockings 145 

Trousers suspenders 1 10 

Gun brush and cleaning rags 125 

Drawers. 500 

Shirt 400 

Knife and spoon 110 

Haversack 470 

First-aid package 030 

Shoes 1.200 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen 320 

Ann: 

Rifle and bayonet 4. 425 

Bayonet frog and scabbard 130 

Screw-driver 030 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges ( 120) 2. 936 

Rations: 

Preserved meat 500 

Biscuit ' 500 

Total 15. 94 

Grand total : 22. 77 

RUSSIA. 

i. Pack. 
Clothing bag: Kilograms. 

Clothing bag 0. 900 

Drawers 420 

Shirts (2) 1.000 

Footbands (2 pairs) 300 

Gloves 250 

Toilet case — brushes, soap, needles, scissors 300 

Towel 130 

Cup, aluminum 060 

Cleaning case and contents "^^ 
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Clothing bag — Continued. Kilograms. 

Cartridges (60) 1. 560 

Biscuits (2 rations) 1. 090 

Bag of salt 065 

Total 6. 775 

Overcoat roll and its contents: 

Overcoat and straps 2. 450 

Hood .600 

Shelter tent and accessories 1. 410 

Boots and case 2. 165 

Individual camp kettle without cover (aluminum) 260 

Total 6. 885 

Total of pack 1 3. 660 

^. On the Man. 
Clothing: 

Tunic 1.400 

Trousers 980 

Headdress: 

Tam-o'-shanter 120 

Bkjuipment : 

Gun sling 100 

Belt 400 

Cartridge boxes (2) * 540 

Small articles of equipment: 

Boots 1.950 

Drawers 420 

Shirt 500 

Footbands 150 

Handkerchief 050 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen with strap (aluminum) 300 

Arm: 

Rifle 4.000 

Bayonet 300 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (60) 1. 560 

Tools: 

Portable tools (a) 

Total : .' 12.770 

Grand total 26. 430 

a The weight increases for the bearers of tools as follows: 

Kilograms. 

With the spade (80 per company, weight 0.925) 0.1 -'J^^ 

With the ax (20 per company, weight 1 kilogram') TA.»e$^ 
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SWEDEN. 

1. Haversack and its Load, 
Clothing: Kilograms. 

Overcoat 2. 800 

Equipment: 

Knapsack 2. 250 

Small articles of equipment: 

Brush, handkerchief, towel, soap, blacking, book of canti- 
cles 900 

Drawei-s 400 

Socks (1 pair) 100 

Shirt 380 

Woolen undershirt 600 

Toilet case 080 

Easy shoes 900 

Camp equipment: 

Individual camp kettle . . .• 550 

Shelter tent and pins 1. 630 

Poles 280 

Rations : 

Reserve ration 2. 520 

Tools (a) 

Total : 13. 3$ 

2. On the Man. 
Clothing: 

Tunic 1 . 680 

Cloth trousers 1. 170 

Headdress: 

Kepi 160 

Equipment : 

Cartridge belt 600 

Bayonet frog 080 

Small articles of equipment : 

Boots 1. 600 

Drawers 400 

Socks 100 

Shirt 380 

Spoon 050 

Haversack 320 

oThe weight increases for the bearers of tools as follows: 

Kilogram 

With the spade (30 per group of 100 men, weight 0.990) , 28. 3 

With the ax (15 per group of 100 men, weight 1.050) 28.4 

Wjtb the pickax (5 per group of 100 men, weight 1.020^ 28.a 
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Arm : Kilograms . 

Rifle with bayonet and sling 4. 400 

Bayonet scabbard 090 

Cleaning kit 140 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (100) 2. 500 

Rations: 

Day's rations 650 

Total 13. 970 



[i Grand total 27.360 

SWITZERLAND. 

1. Knapsack and its Load. 
i Clothing: Kilograms. 

I Overcoat 2. 500 

Trousers of thin cloth 400 

Headdress: 

Fatigue hat 150 

Equipment: 

Knapsack 2. 250 

Small articles of equipment: 

Socks (1 pair) 100 

Shirt 380 

Duty book '. 100 

Handkerchief 040 

Toilet bag — comb, soap, brush, needles, buttons 300 

Towel 180 

Easy shoes 500 

Camp equipment : 

Individual camp kettle 600 

Arm: 

Accessories of the rifle 120 

Ammunition : 

Cartridges (72), with 2 clips 2. 065 

I Rations : 

Reserve ration (2 days) 1 . 500 

Tools ( o) 



Total 11.105 



«The weight increases for the bearers of tools as follows: 

Kilograms. 

With the spade (40 per company, weight 0.950) 26.660 

With the pick (2p per company, weight 1.025) 26. 735 

With the ax (8 per company, weight 1.200) Tfc-<w<5i 

With the saw (4 per company, weight 0.650^ '».-'>»$^ 
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2. On the Man. 

Clothing: Kilograms^ 

Tunic 1.600 

Trousers 1. 000 

Headdress: 

Shako 320 

Equipment: 

Cartridge boxes 400 

Belt 150 

Small articles of equipment: 

Shoes 1. 600 

Flannel stomach band 300 

Socks 210 

Shirt 450 

Cravat 036 

Knife, spoon, fork : . 250 

Haversack 400 

Handkerchief 040 

Camp equipment: 

Canteen, with cup 430 

Ann: 

Rifle 4.600 

Bayonet, scabbard, and frog •. 670 

Ammunition: 

Cartridges (48 ) 1 . 400 

Rations: 

Day's rations 750 

Total 14.60^ 

Grand total 25.71( 
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